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WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


*‘ Miss Paske!” ejaculated Mr. Lamb, ashe 
jerked his eyeglass out of his eye, and turned 
to the clerk who had brought in the card. 
“ What on earth is up now?” Then aloud, 
“ Will you just ask Mr. Skinner to step in 
here for a minute? I want to see him par- 
ticularly !"’ 

Mr. Skioner appeared, with a pen over his 
ear. He was a stont, elderly man, with a 
shiny fat face, and deep voice and —— 
manner, and was supposed by the outer wor 
to be rather a good fellow; but clients could 
have told a different story. Hard as Lamb 
was Skinner was harder, and their employés 
aaid that Skinner made the bullets, and Lamb 
fired them. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, cheerfally, ‘‘ those people 
have not paid up, I suppose? Nothing for it 
but to ron them in!" 

‘‘ Not at all. The boot is on the other foot,” 
said hig partner, handing him the card, 





‘* What's to be done with this young woman? 
She has come to run us in!” 

“ Hew!" 

“I mean she wants to find out all the 
information she can—and small blame to her. 
Bat mum is the word, of course! The old 
fellow has cut the painter at last, and sent 
her adrift—a convent-bred girl turned loose 
with fifty pounds! I wonder where she will 
drift to?” 

‘Oh! She'll marry some indigo clerk, or 
railway guard. Mind you, we know nothing, 
and are merely acting on our instructions. 
Very sorry and all that, bat quite powerless in 
the matter. Let us have her in, and get it 
over, and don’t let her stop.” 

A gong was sounded, and the olerk in 
attendance was desired ‘to show the lady in.” 

In a few moments he returned, followed by 
@ tall, very good-looking girl, plainly dressed, 
in a white cambric and a dowdy black straw 
hat, and black silk gloves. 

Mr, Skinner shook hands with her quite 
warmly and offered her a chair. 

‘*T seem to have known you for a long time, 
Miss Packe |" 





‘' You have known of me, at any rate,” she 
returned, gravely, ‘‘ and I believe your charge 
of me will now cease,” 

‘* Ah, yes. And I suppose you have come to 
receive your cheque in person, and you can 
sign and give us an acquittance yourself, ev 
that will be all right.” 

** Yes, I will take the money, if you please, 
now; but what I chiefly came to see you 
about was to ask for my father's address.” 

Mr, Skinner's countenance changed from 
gay to grave. 

“There will be no objection to my having 
it, I suppose?” 

**Not the smallest on our part, my dear 
young lady.” 

Sylvia had already her notebook and pencil 
in her hand, and looked up ready to jot down 
the address. 

‘* Not on our part,” repeated Mc. Skinner, 
clearing his throat; ‘‘ but—but it is unfor- 
tunately not in our power to oblige you !"’ 

“Why?” she inquired, with a tighteni: g 
of her lips. “ You know his address, I pre- 
sume?” 

“ We know that of his London agents |” 
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“That will do then. Thank you,” once 
more preparing to write. 

“Bat—but your father expressly declines 
any personal communication with you, I am 
sorry to say.”’ 

‘‘And for what reason?" looking tp at 
him with stern surprise. 

‘That is out cf our power even to conjec- 
ture, At least—ahem—lI think I might hazard 


& guess!” 

** Pray do so!" 

‘Yon will not be affronted, my dear young 
lady?” 


‘With you? Oh, no!” fastening her eyes 
tpon his face. 

“I think it is something connected with 
your mother.” 

‘My mother died when I was a mere 
—— I lost her before I was two years 
old.” 

‘Lost her, yes, bué not by death. Iiam 
under the impression—it is really very dia- 
agreeable to me to havewo gay it to her 
danghter—thas she eloped with‘an officer ; and 
your father visited the sinof the mother an. 


the child, uch things are, The Soripture |-chin 


is the warrant.’ 

Mies Paske became very white, and was 
silent for some seconds, and then she said,— 

** You have proofs of what you say? Yon 
can give me proofs? ” ina low tone. 

‘Yea; and you yourself are one of them, 
Ig it natural that the father of such a hand. 
some daughter would totally ignore her foreix- 
teen years without some reason? Inever met 
with a similar case in all my great profes- 
sional experience. Did you, Lamb?” 

‘' Never! very promptly. 

‘* And you say that my father does not wish 
me to know his whereabouts?” her anxious 
eyes devouring his face. 

Mr. Skinner bowed. 

“ Nor will hegive me any reason for making 
me asa leper andan outcast?’ in a strangled 
Voice, 

‘‘ My dear young lady, I have given you the 
reason.” 

“TI think it ds due to me to hear it irom 
himself. Lam éried and sentenced withouta 
heariog!" 

“He has given youa good education and 
every comfort so far, and now he hopes you 
will meet some oligible young man and settle 
down, and forget him—settle down in India, a 
“—- country for young ladies.” 

It was on the tip of her tongues to declare 
her firm intention of proceeding to London, 
bat prudence prevailed, and she merely 
gaid,— 

** And so you can tell me nothing ?” 

‘Nothing, And now let me have the ples. 
sure of writing you out a cheque on the Bank 
of Bengal. And I may as well pay over to 
you the allowance for this month in advance.” 

‘“*No, you had better not, for Mrs. Cock 
mesus to claim it,"’ 

“Tor what? There was no agreement. 
You were merely there from month to month. 
Mrs, Cook had better not try any of that soré 
of thing with this firm. We shall run her in 
for trying to extort money under false pre- 
tences, That will be two hundred and fifty 
rupees more. Alfogether, I may make ons 
the cheque for a thousand rupees,” 

He did so, and handed it,to,her with a bow; 
and, as she eigned a receipt, Mr. Lamb went 
toa cupboard in the wall—one of many—snd 
produced a pile of letters tied together with 
pink tane, and a quantity of emall and dusty 
parcels, 

‘These, Miss Paske, are your owa, Your 
tather——”’ 

‘* Please don’t call him my father!’ she 
interrupted, sternly; “say Mr. Paske.’’ 

“Ahem! Well, Mr. Paske. forbid us. to 
forward them, and we did noé like to rejarn 
them to you for fear of hurting your feelings, 
Here they are, you gee,”’ ‘ ; 

‘' Very shoughtfol of you, I am sure, but I 
have no feelings to hurt. No, 1 am,-not going 
to take back my own letters and gifts, 


These little parcels contain slippers and smok- 
ing-caps, pray distribute them among your 
clerks, and throw all the letters into the fire,’’ 
and, with a sweeping bow to, both gentlemen, 
she walked out of the room. 

“Hal hal’ said Me. Skinner, rubbing his 
hends. “Iam glad thatisover. That story 
about her mother was capitalidea,eh? Ib 
will shut her mouth.” 

‘Is waga stroke of genius! ’ responded Lamb 
ecstatically, “and worthy of you! Bat as to 
ehutting that girl’s mouth, I am not so sure 
of that. She seems to me to have s good deal 
of eharacter, snd an uncommonly strong, moral 
backbone." 

‘Yes. She took everything very quieily, 
instead of crying and weeping and storming— 
not that that would have done her much good 
here,’”’ and he chuckled. 

‘As she is handsome, and has a sensible 
head on her shoulders and a thousand rapees 
inher pooket, I should not be surprised if she 
fell upon herifect.” 

“But skeewont marry a railway clerk, or 
an indigo: t,” said Mr, Lamb, rabbingshis 
‘ei. s & lady,” 

“Bo tthe worse for her when, abe has 

ito roug sAnd oow, strictly between our- 

selves, thig’Paske must bea queer fish, thongh 

he has lota of money passing through his 

fingers. Why does he dislike this girl? And 

why does he hide from her? Can you forma 
? ” 


“T don’t know; and my time is too valuable 
‘to waste it in guessing. As long ashe payeus 
our commission I don't care what he does. 
Iam very busy to.day—I have about twenty 
Astters. to: write before post time.” 

“By Jove! I have forty,” and Mr. Skinner 
‘hnrried away to his own office, 

Byivia had left Lamb and Skinner withont 
‘one ecrap of information—as Mre. Glasher had 
(predioted—but a cheque for a thoueamdrupees 
‘in. her pocket. 

She drove to the Bank of “Bengal; and 
cashed it, and turned it into Muglidhmotes at 
ouce. She had that safe, atany rate, and then 
she returned to her lodgings, ‘and -told her 
tale to Mrs, Glasher, omitting no details. 

‘‘As to what he said about my mother— 
that is nof#true. I believe Mr, Skinner made 
it up on the. spot” (she was cleverer than; 
imagined) ‘*to appease me, for I sawe 
of astonished smile on Mr, Lamb's face.” 

*T would not be-surprised,” returned her 
landlady, * for the pair of them are made of 
lies, and.capable of anything.” 

‘And I have a scrap of a letter of my 
father’s, in which he speaks with great sorrow 
of my mother’s loss—and in his sense he 
means her death. Now, Mrs, Glasher, you 
are a very clear-headed, sensible woman—Mrs. 
Jebb said so. Can you throw a gleam of light 
on the subject? WhatamI todo?” 

‘‘ Your father has some strong reason for 
keeping you out here, I must own that I 
myself am very curious to know it, and to 
hear something of him, and I have an idea, 
You must try young Lamb. Yes, that’s 
your game—young Lamb.” 

"Young Lamb?” 

“‘ Yes—the old villain's son. He is as soft 
ag butter when a pretty face is concerned, 
Yon go to him and -make a fool ef him, and 
you wiil get anything out of him.” 

“It’s much more likely that Mr. Lamb's 
son will make a fool of me," she returned, 
despondently. 

‘s Wait and see. He is in the office some- 
times—not always—and you watch your 
opportunity and catch him, I have a sort of 
connection—a very respectable boy—who ia 
copying. clerk there, Of course he knows 
nothing of the iniquities: of the trade, and I 
wiil get him to send me over. bit of a nate 
wherever Mr. Richard Lamb is there, sad 
those days his father is at the courts, Kad 
to-morrow morning you and I will go down to 
Paeps, and buy you as,pretty a hat as they 





have inthe shop, and a pair of anéde 
gloves, and a parasol. You will fiad that it 


will be money well laid ont, amd, probably, 
purchasea secret or two, thet may b3.of more 
value than twenty rupees.” ~ 


CHAPTER X. 


Syiv1a did buy a very smart hat, trimmed 
with black ribbon and poppies, and a neat 
parasol, and well-cut gloves that showed her 
small hands to advantage, and when a breath. 
less messenger brought a scrawl from the office 
one morning she put on her new purchases 
and started off in Mra. Glasher’s gharry, 
accompanied by that worthy woman, who re. 
mained outside, when her elegant-looking 
protégée tripped up the steps to Lamb and 
Skinner's. 


Mr. Richard Lamb, a sharp-featured, fair 
young man, with sandy hair, and watery :blue 
eyes, was electrified te the apparition that 
was shown into his room. 

She looked like one of the brilliant belles 
that hesawlolling in landaus on the racecourse, 
or in Chowringhes. . 

By Mrs. Glasher's advice she bad not sent 
up her card ; but merely aaid, *‘A lady to see 
Mr. Richard Lamb !”’ 

Eeseere to his feet, and said, as he offered 
a chair,— 

‘*'Towhatam I indébted for this honour 
and pleasure ?” de 

“wy pce pene & little business, 
and I thought I would rather.sce you than the 
genior partners. I have heard of you,” she 
added, with a smile, 

WR. aca lay it on too thiok,” ssid Mrs. 
a6 


M a 3 
“ ¥on amay never e heard of me, but I 
am/Mies Paske!"’ 

‘*Mise Paske!" Hevechoed, soarcely-oredit- 
ing hisears. The-girkina convent, whom his 
seniors had eharge of. 

He had not heard that her allowamee was 
feeret—eteos the firm were a.great eal too 

sy. ; 

Each partnerhad his own brandh,end(Mise 


Paske Richard's department, and . 


$ em,’ she-said, looking steadily at 

L eyes. ‘I came-to 

you—as being: mearer*my-own-age. I came to 

you because I thonghtthat, perhaps, you might 
feel for me!” 

She was the most beautifal girl he had seen 
in all his life, and he did feel for her the 
warmest admiration. 

*' Only tell me.what Ioando ‘in reason, my 
dear Miss Paske, Believe me, that to hear ig 
to obey.” 

‘‘Then listen tome. You may not know 
that my father has practically deserted me for 
years. Heleft me at aconvent as an infant, 
I have never seen him since. He paid for me 
punctzually till now. Now, as I won't take 
the veil, he has stopped my income,and turned 
me adrift with fifty pounds. He won't even 
allow me to have his a@@ress in London. I 
have never done ‘anything to displease him 
since I was born. He is the only relation I 
have ever heard of, and I have not a friend in 
the world.” 

As she spoke two tears like dewdrops 
sparkled on her iashes. They were real tears. 
too, but wonderfully appropriate. 

*t Oh, Misa Paske, I would think it an honour 
if you would allow me to be your friend’! Will 
you?” edging his chair nearer to her, and 
speaking in his softest voice. 

“ Of course I will, and bs thankfal. Your- 
father is 80 bard!” 

“That's only in the way of business,’ inter- 
rupted the other, eagerly. ‘‘ Now, what can 
I dofor you?” ; 

‘Get mo my father’s address! was her 
prompt reply. ‘ er 

“Tf I do IL must swear you to secrecy.” 

 T will swear it in the moat sacred manner.” 

‘Then i¢ will be in this big book, among 
the P's ;”” and he wens to = table and turned 
over and unlocked*a huge ledger, -‘ P+-P— 
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P,” going down the columns with hia fore: 
finger, “ Palton Paine, Parr. Here it is, 
Packs. Yes, and all complete—as right as 
ninepence. G. Paske; agents, Dombey and 
Son, Lombard: street.” 

Sylvia wrote it rapidly down. 

Number 999, Haton-place, §.W., and The 
Hermitage, near Walmer, Kent. Bankers, 
London aud Wesiminster. There you have is 
all,” he said, elamming the book. ‘' He musi 
have lots of coin.” 

‘I suppose he has. 
your kindness—never,”’ 

‘‘ And mind you, you never breathe what I 
have done for you to mortal? If my father 
knew that I had shown you the book hs would 
kick me out of the concern.” 

‘“‘I want something more atill. 
much this time.” 

‘Well, goon. I suppose I may as well ba 
hanged for # sheep as & lamb,” he answered, 
recklessly, 

“T want you to answer something about 
Mr. Paske’s circumstances, Has he married 
again, aud, in fact, anything you can pick 


I shall never forget 


Not very 


“And how shall I let you know?” 

“Tf you would send me a line to Mre. 
Glaeher’s, 117, Francis.street.”’ 

‘‘No; not safe. Suppose you mest me on 
Thursday afternoon, about five.o’clock, in the 
Eden Gardens? The band piays. I'll wait 
for you at the gate.’”’ 

“Very wel). You-will be sure to have some 
news for me,” 

“TI will do my best—my very best. I would 
do anything to please you. May I bring a 
carriage to the Eden Gardens, and take you 
for a drive?” 7 ; 

‘*You may, if you will slso take Mrs. 


Glasher ?” 

“No, no.. That would be too much to ex- 
pest. Well, I must be content to escort you 
on foot. We wili Jeave Mre, Glasher—if she 
must come—on some comfortable bench, and 
have our talk out alone,” 

‘Very well; and now I really must go,” 
she said, having a wholesome fear of the 
return of Lamb pére; and with reiterated 
thanks she took her departure, and all the 
“— rushed to the outer door to stare after 

er. 

“Well, my dear, what luock?'’ said Mra. 
Glasher, who was very hot with her long wait 
in the broiling sun. 

“JT have got what I wanied—thanks to 
you.” 

“No! You don’t say so?” 

** Yes; and Mr. Richard Lamb is ali you 
said, and declares he would do anythiog to 
please me !”’ e 

* Bravo!” 

‘‘T am to meet bim at the Eden Gardens on 
Thursday, at five o'clock, at the entrance, and 
he will bring me all the news hecan ooilect 
about my—l mean Mr. Paske, You will 
have to chaperone me again, On! Mrz, 
Glasher, how good you have been to. me! And 
how can I ever repay your kindness?” 

‘*Nonsense! nonsenze! Tell me, is your 
father a rish man?”’ 

‘* Very rich, I fancy. 
anda country houce.’ 

“He ought so be flogged for his behaviour 
0 you—his own flesh and blood. .Here we 
are at home, and I am eure you are ready for 
your tiffin. There is a nice peach curry.”’ 

Oa, Taursday Mrs, Glasher, in her best 
black silk and a Canton crépe shawl, might 
have been seen sisting on a bench near the 
band, discoursing to another matron, aud 
keeping her, eye on a, certain fashionable- 
locking young coupie, who were promenading 
in the sistance, 

‘“‘T have found out a good deal, Miss Paske. 
My fesber never suapeoia me, and ie pleased 
that I begin to take such an interest in the 
businega,’’ and he d 

“ Pieass begin. Don 
hooks,"’ 

“Mr. Paske is married again, He has a 

ionable wife—a widow, with @ con and 


He has. town house 


keep me on tenter 








danughter—and there is one daughter by the 
second marriage, A great beauty, though— 
only fifteen }’’ 

‘He did not lose much time in marrying 
again,” said his hearer, very bitterly. 

‘* No, but some people gay it is the highest 


‘compliment you can pay your first wife. I 


have something else to tell you. You know 
yesterday was mail-day, and there was a letter 
from Mr, Paske about you.’ 

‘‘ About me again!’ she echoed, in amaze- 
ment, 


‘Hear me out. Of giving you the fifty 
pounds, You are not to haveit. He is a regular 
old hunks!" 

“ Bat it has been paid to me, andI have 
cashed the cheque.” 

‘Yea, yes, I know that. He is afraid of its 
being the means of your getting home. He 
withdraws his other letter entirsly, and you 
are to receive one hundred ropees 2 morth as 
long ag you guarantee to remain in India.” 

‘* All this comes too iate,” she remarked, 
triumphantly. 

“Yes, and my governor is in a fine state 
about it. He is mad at your having the 
cheque, and he would do anything to get it 
back again. You see Mr. Pasks puts a good 
deal of his money in his way, and he does not 
like to rile him. However, it is Paske’s own 
fault. Why did he not make up his mind 
sooner?" 

‘‘T am very glad he did not. But, any way, 
ho is scarcely so stupid as to suppose that he 
could keep me in India against my will? ” 

‘(Is there any chance of your staying in 
India of your own account?” inquired her 
companion, with tender anxiety. 

** Not the smailest,” very shortly. ‘ 

“* Not even if I begged you to remain?” 

“No. Mach as I am obliged to you—not 
even for you. I have made up my mind 
to go—this is in confidence—even if I have to 
work my passage as a stewardess. I am 
determined te discover Mr. Paske’s secret.”’ 

‘Why do you call him Mr. Paske ?” 

‘You would not have me call him father, 
would you, after the way he has disowned 
me?” 

“No. And now one word in your ear, 
Beware of my father, my dear Miss Paske, for 
he will do all in his power to get that money 
back from you."’ 

“There is not the slightest fear that he 
will succeed. I think I know how to take care 
of it. Now we must really be going back to 
poor Mrs. Glasher. She has had to wait a 
long time.” 

‘* And when may I see you again ? Soon?” 

** If you come to Mrs. Glasher's on Sunday 
evening you will find me at home, and we 
shall all be glad to cee you.” 

‘Till Sunday then,’ bidding her a re- 
lactant adieu. 

There was a letter awaiting Sylvia on her 
arrival. “The messenger was waiting for an 
answer,’ said Jessie Glasher, who had been 
examining it carefally. ‘‘Itis from Lamb and 
Skinner.” I¢ was, and it ran as follows,— 


“Dear Miss Pasxz,—I must ask you to 
return us the cheque at once. It was paid 
over in mistake, and we mistook your father’s 
intentions. You are to have a monthly 
allowance of one hundred rupses—paid in 
advance—as long as you guarantee to live in 
thia country. The bearer will wait and bring 
back the cheque, which, if you do not return— 
though as you are a. lady we do not deubsé 
your bhonour—will bea loss out of our own 
pockets.— Yours faithfully, “A, Lass, 

** For Lamb and Skinner,” 


Sylvia read this through twice, aud then 
handed it to Mrs, Glasher, whilst she went 
upstairs and dashed off the following reply :— 


‘ Dear Siz,—I decline to return the chequeor 
any partof it, Mr. Paske may change hismind, 
but I never change mine, I do not wish for 





his pension. I intend to leave India when I 
please, and I intend to discover why he wishes 
to keep me ont here. He must be afraid of 
me, and it will be my business to find out, and 
to use my power over him, Why he is in my 


power! If not, why is he afraid to face 
me? The reason you gava me wag a 
sham cne. I beg pardon—your partner gave 


me reason, and I have proofa to the contrary isi 
my own possession.— Yours faithfally, 
“§, Paskg,” 


She wrote it in the heat of the momoné, and 
showed ber hand too openiy. This was a 
fatal mistake, 

‘“‘There’s & nice yourg woman for yon!” 
said Mr, Lamb to his partner, handing him 
the Ietter. “What do you eay to that? 
Power over him, and your sham reason !"’ 

‘“We must get hold of that money by fair 
means or by foul, and we must frighten her 
well,” rejoined the otber. 

“Fasier said than done, If f am noé misz- 
taken ehe has the courage of a lion!” 

‘‘Even lions can bs tamed, and no lion 
like fireworks. We will shoot some off for 
Miss Paske’s bonefit.”’ 

And this was one of them :— 


6‘ Mapau.— 

“ Your letter haa surprised us very much, 
We thought we had to deal with a lady, and a 
woman of honour. We shall take legal steps 
to recover our advance; and with respect to 
your intention of quitting India, you are a 
minor and in our charge, and as such wa 
abeclately forbid you to leave the conutry. 
Alao we will take precantions, and send your 
name and personal description to all shipping 
agencies, and tell them that they are on ro 
account to furnish you with a paseage. If they 
do they will find themeslves in » very dis 
agreeable position,— Yours faithfnily, 

“Dawe and SKINNER.” 


To this firework Miss Paske made no 
anawer. She showed it to hor friend, who 
said, “it was Lamb and Skinner all over, 
but they could not touch her.” 

Then Mrs. Glasher received a confidential 
communication entreating her to make Misa 
Paske give up the money for her own good, 
and offering her a very substantial reward for 
her services. This missive the indignant 
widow put into an envelops and gent back, 
and matters were at this stage when Mr, 
Richard came on Sanday. 

Oh,” he said, with a grin, ‘' would not my 
governor be mad if he thought I was talkiny 
here with you! The plosthickens as regards 
your affairs and he is awfully riled. He think 
you are trying to outwit him.” 

** Does he, indeed ?”’ 

“ Whatever you do keep a tight hold of the 
money. My governor is up to no end of dedges, 
He does not stick at a trifle I can tell you.” 

‘* Oh, you have told me that before, and ho 
can scarcely come himecif and pick my 
pocket,” she said, with a laugh. 

‘No, notin person ; but thesenatives thieves 
are marvellously clever. You had batter give 
it to me tokeep. He will never dream of look- 
ing for it in his own house,” 

‘* IT will nexttime I see you. I cannot now.” 

‘* Why not?" 

‘* Never mind, itis safoat present."’ Is was, 
in fact, sewn into her siays—sixty pounds in 
English bank-notes. The remainder of her 
fands—her savings—abonut five hundred rupees, 
Mrs. Glasher was keeping for her, and had 
volunteered to keepall, but Syivia had cor- 
sidered that it was safer on her own person. 

Two nights later she was awoke by a slight 
noise in her room ; but the old house was fail 
of noises, and some said ghosts, and she turned 
and looked hard into the semi-darkness. 





| Was that a white fignre, or was if merely her 
| dreas hanging on a peg? Her cress, of course. 
| How sould she ba so fall of fancies, and 
| there was not a sound? No, that was not 


someone breathing; it was the beating of her 


| own silly heart. 


Next morning, as she dressed, she discovered 
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that the money was gone—neatly cut out— 
the whole sixty pounds. She flew down to 
Mra. Glasher in her dressing-gown and told 
her story; and Mrs. Glasher discovered that 
her ayah, Janki, an excellent servant, if 
anything too smart, was missing also. 

‘‘ It’s old Skinner done it,'’ said the matron, 
excitedly, ‘‘He bribed her. He has got the 
money this minute, and the next thing he 
will get hold of will be you, and he will pack 
you off up country in spite of me.” 

‘‘Bat not in spite of me,” said the girl, 
indignantly. 

‘* Yes, and just as much in spite of you as 
he took your notes. Oh, there is no being up 
to bim ; he has spies and agents everywhere.” 

‘‘Now, what am I to do? Oh, think for 
me, dear Mrs. Glasher, for get home I must 
and shal), and at once. I have only four 
hundred rupees in the world!” 

"About thirty pounds, and you will want 
every penny of that in London. Now, let me 
think. Are you proud?” 

“No, not very,” rather dubiously, 

‘*T know of an invalid lady who goes home 
next Monday, and she is trying high and low 
for a Earopean who would go as her attendant 
for her passage and ten pounds !"’ 

‘“‘ Then write at once, and sayI will accept 
her offer.” 

‘* Yes, but reflect you will be a servant.” 

‘' Yes, I am ready and willing.” 

‘* And are you capable ?"’ 

‘* Ah, there I don’t know. I can at least be 
kind and attentive. I can make up her bed 
and her cabin. I did my own room at Mrs, 
Cock’s. I can make beef tea; I can darn her 
stockings, I can read to her.” 

‘Then you will do, I will write this very 
moment, and do you run upstairs and dress 
yourself. Susan Glasher will get the better 
of Lamb and Skinner yet, Now, my dear,” 
she eaid to her lodger, “‘ you must dress the 
part. A black stuff—some aprons, and a 
couple of cottons you will get made at once. 
And what sort of a story shall we make up?” 

‘ Oh, that Iam an educated young woman 
going home to better myself. Have been 
brought up in India, respectable family, and 
that sort of thing.”’ 

‘‘ Very well, and what about your name?” 

‘* Sara Parr.” 

‘‘Very good. I'll take you to see her to. 
morrow. Mind you, the Penguin sails in 
three days. I 11 get your material for gowns, 
the girls will help at them, and I'll get your 
money changed. Oat of the house you don’t 
atir without me, and if Mr. Skinner carries 
you off he takes Susan Glasher too, and he 
has canght a tartar.” 

Mrs. Plammer was the lady who was to be 
Jara Parr’s future mistress, a delicate, little 
woman, delicate looking and fragile, but 
really as strong as @ horse. Her husband was 
& wealthy Calcutta merchant, and she was 
going home for six months, merely to escape 
the hot weather, and to amuse herself in 
London, and to bring out a new supply of 
gowns with which to dazzle her friends. She 
was pleased with Sara’s appearance, and 
boasted of her ladylike looking maid, ‘‘ Sara 
Parr," quite a superior sort of girl. 

Bara went to her house to get into her 
ways, and to help to pack the day before they 
sailed ; and when that eventful day did arrive 
Mre, Glasher and her daughters went down to 


ibe Penguin (of course they knew all the! 
cfficers), and begged the steward as a personal ; 
favour to look well after the comfort of Mrs. : 


Piummer’s maid, Sara Parr. 

When the moment of parting came Sara 
hang on Mrs. Glasher’s neck, and kissed her, 
and cried a jittle. 

‘You are my very realfriend! I never can 
repay you, bat you will find that I am not un- 
grateful, and that I shall never—never forget 


)ca! It anything should ever bring me back 


10 India it would be to see you!” 
And then the bell rang, the gangway was 
drawn in, and the steamer began to move, 
Mr. Richard Lamb was greatly cut up when 


he called that same evening to discover that 
Miss Paske had gone—gone to England. 

Mrs. Glasher refused to say when or how. 
She simply declined to give any information. 

A day later the unwelcome news came to the 
ears of the firm. The girl had gone from 
Mrs, Glasher’s, 

No passenger booked in her name, but it was 
strongly suepected that she had gone home, 
and eo they were beaten, and their victim had 
escaped. 

The next day it was discovered that a girl 
resembling Miss Paske had embarked in the 
Penguin as servant to a lady; and the firm 
sent the following telegram —having previously 
despatched her letter, in which she declined 
terms, and threatened Mr, Paske, her own 
father, The telegram ran: 

“ Sailed in Penguin on the 91h inst. under a 
false name.” 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER XI, 


Sana Pare proved, to her own astonishment 
and her mistress’s great comfort, an excellent 
Sailor. 

Little did her mistress guess that this was 
an experimental voyage. She never troubled 
herself about her hand-maiden's antecedents 
—she was far too much cocupied in thinking 
of and talking of herself. 

Mrs. Glasher, a respectable pergon, had re- 
commended her maid, and that was sofficient. 
She had been brought up in a convent in the 
hills, and this accounted for her genteel air 
and accent. 

She certainly was a very superior-looking 
person, and a very sweet girl—so the stewards 
thought. They quite overpowered her with 
their attention, and was only too charmed to 
run 3% the beck and oall of pretty Mies Parr, 

There was one of them, a short, slight young 
man, dark as an Italian, of the name of Ben- 
more, and he was her especial friend; and her 
special enemy was the stewardess, a stout, 
florid person, who wore a sealskin jacket as 
she sat on deck, and was many degrees too 
grand for her business. 

She beheld the great popularity of Mrs, 
Piummer’s maid with barely stifled fury, for 
hitherto she had reigned supreme below as the 
soddess of the stewards’ pantry. 

Sara had vainly endeavoured to make 
friends, remembering Mre. Jebb's advice about 
getting her to recommend her to lodgings, but 
all her timid advances were rudely repulsed. 

She, the stewardess, was ‘' not going to take 
up with every common servant, though she 
might have a grand way of speaking. She 
would like to know who Sara Parr was first, 
and who and where were her belongings?” 

This was said out of mere spite anda shaft 
inthe dark. She little guessed that the same 
Sara actually was in quest of an answer to 
this question herself. 

There were not many passengers—no smart 
young men, whom Mrs, Plammer could flirt 
with. and help her to pass her empty, idle 
hours! No fast women with whom she could 
exchange confidences, and cut their mutual 
friends to ribbons. No; only one or two 
elderly men going home on account of their 





livers, and a few faded, anxious matrons, 
|taking home their children to put them to 
{ school. 
| "Thus stranded, Mrs. Plammer fell back on 
‘the society of her maid. And Sara Parr 
became her companion and confidanté, and 
spent many hours sitting on a low seat in the 
‘oabin, mending old lace—she could do that 
beautifully, thanks to her teachers at the con- 
, vent—and listening to her mistress’s by-no- 
' means improving conversation. Many of the 
topics were s complete revelation to the 
convent bad girl. She heard all the Calcutta 
and Simla scandal. 

‘It was such a pity,” said Mrs. Plummer, 
‘‘ that she had never seen the people.” 

Bat Mrs. Piummer’s tongue could reach 
Shirani too; and many of the residents there, 
whom Sara knew by sight, were dissected 





eeetenny, but thoroughly—especially the 
ies, 

Mrs. Plammer talked much of her own 
successes, her dresses, her admirers, her 
rivals, and their defeat; her captivations, and 
her aspirations. 

She had no children. She had an easy. 
going husband ; she had plenty of money, and 
an unquenchable thirst for notoriety and 
admiration ; she liked to have the smartest 
dresses, and to give the smartest dinners, and 
to have the smartest men surrounding her. 

‘‘My husband likes it,” she said. ‘Hae 
enjoys seeing me out out other women; and I 
tell him everything, and the spoony things 
that are said to me, If the men only knew! 
I enjoy life. Oh! how I shall hate being 
elderly and passée; and I pray on my knees 
that I may never grow fat!” 

Long liste of the dresses she was going to 
invest in, the plays she was going to see, the 
people she meant to call on, filled her head. 

She scarcely gave a thought of her com- 
panion. Once she did say,— 

** You look above your station. That is your 
bringing up—and I think a mistake for girls 
in your class.” 

“Why?” a soft, but brilliant flash rising 
to Sara's cheek. 

* You never could bring yourself to marry 
in your own rank, and you cannot expect to 
marry & gentleman !"’ 

** I don’t intend to marry at all,” said Sara, 
with decision. 

*Rabbish! You know you are very hand. 
some, One of those yellow old fogies compli- 
mented me on my pretty maid; and yours is 
@ style that will last. Not like mine, Iam 
too fair—much too fair!” 

So her friends said. They all declared that 
her hair was false and dyed, her complexion 
was paint, and her figure was padding. There 
is no fire without smoke, and there were 
grounds for this opinion. And Sara was soon 
initiated into the mysteries of the toilet, and 
became quite an adept at putting on a so- 
called “ hair wash,” twisting in false plaits; 
and was able to give a valuable opinion as to 
whether her mistrese’s eyebrows were straight, 
and if she had a little too much powder on 
her face. All the same she, Mrs. Plummer, 
was & pretty woman, though some called her 
‘ta painted Jezebel," and she would have 
looked quite as well—did she believe it—had 
she left her hair and complexion in théir 
natural eondition. 

The Penguin had a good passage. And 
Sara’s mind was enlarged by the voyage. 
She beheld Suez, smelt the odorous canal, 
saw noisy, fly-smitten, wicked Port Said, 
picturesque Malta~-here she landed with her 
mistress. And they toiled up to the “ Siradée 
Reale ”’ in one of the little open carriages. 

In this gay and crowded street Mra. 
Plummer was joyfully hailed by an old 
acquaintance—a Simla acquaintance—a man ; 
and, after some ices and coffee, he easily per- 
suaded her to drive off to the band; and 
giving Sara the price cf a trap and boat, to 
take her back to the ship, she turned her 
loose—so to speak—in Valetta, and drove away 
in » phaeton and pair, to enjoy herself. 

Sara had read of Malta, and its old monks, 
and was much impresed by all she saw. The 
Penguin did not sail till midnight. It was 
now five o’clock. She would spend a couple 
of hours in roaming about and sight-seeing. 
She might never have such a chance e 
She walked across the “place,” and —— s 
the steps to the Oa! » & world-fa 
ee a 

She never been in any grander place 
of worship than Ramnee Chapel, or the 
white-washed barn that did daty for one at 
Shirani; and the first — as she entered, 
— the big door shut ind her, filled her 


Sity sock, on guay-pébean. co enacts Aner 

4 , the mar oor 

pon Me with alec in coloured marble, of 

the old knights, the great high altar, the 
chapels. 

She said her prayers, and then stole about 
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on tiptoe; finally she heard Mass. It was a 
Saint's Day, the pealing organ, the swinging 
incense, the number of priests, All she had 
seen was @ completely new revelation to Sara 
Parr. 

She had been an hour and a half in the 
Cathedral, and when she left it with crowds 
of other worshippers it was dusk. Lamps 
were lit, and all the population seemed out of 
doors and afoot. It washer first glimpse of 
what may be called a ‘continental " evening. 

She stood and stared stupidly at the cease. 
Jess passing throng of soldiers, sailors, monks, 
Maltese women in their ugly faldettas, 
smart English visitors, Arabs, and priests; 
some lounging, some hurrying, some standing 
at corners, conversing with Southern emphasis 
and gesticulation ; and everywhere there was 
mingled a smell of cheroots and cigarettes, 
vesuvian matches, orange (flowers and garlic. 
Seeing a stout British matron beside her, she 
addressed her and said,— 

‘“Exouse me, madam, but I do not know 
Valetta. I want to goto the grand harbour 
on foot, so as to see the town. Is there a 
pee tard» way from the one I came up past the 

‘ace ’ 

“Yes, there is,’’ returned the other—herself 
a stranger—but proud to show off her scanty 
information. ‘‘ You turn that corner, and go 
throught the next street; pass through the 
fruit-market—it is well worth seeing, and 
then go straight down. You can’t miss the 
harbour.” 

Sara, as ehe must now be called, hurried on 
in the direction indicated. She found the 
street. She found the fruit-market, and 
entered a truly bewildering place, and a very 
babel of tongues—a crushing crowd. She 
passed slowly from stall to stall—stalls laden 
with the most luscious fruit—culled in Italy or 
Barbary—and could not resist purchasing 
some nectarines and figs, also & small basket 
in which to carry them ; and then she sallied 
out once more. Ten minutes’ walk would take 
her to the harbour, so the fruit-seller informed 
her in broken English, 

It was now a lovely night; the white stara 
shone clear over head, and, as she gazed at 
‘them, she took, and she knew it, a wrong turn, 
‘and came into a narrow, steep street lighted 
only by one lamp, which hung over a niche, 
‘containing a statue of St. Joseph. As she 
‘passed by a house a door suddenly burst open, 
and a crowd of shouting sailors poured into 
the street—Maltese, Italian, Greek, English, 
and Swedish. 

“What a pretty English miss!" exclaimed 
one, in an oily tone. ‘' She must let me carry 
= _— basket!” radely taking hold of her 

and. 
** Let me go at once!” she said, angrily. 

** No, no, my dear; but you must have our 
escort, It’s not safe to be about in these parts 
alone,” said a second voice. ‘Jack Tar will 
see you to your own moorings. You won't 
refuse ?” linking his owh arm under hers, and 
shouting a refrain, ‘‘ For we all love Jack!” 

This well-meaning British sailor was just as 
bad as the obnoxious Greek, who was clutch. 
ing her basket, forhe was what is nanutically 
known as “ half seas over,” and found that her 
support was most acceptable to his rather 
unmanageable legs. 

Neither he nor the Greek would yield to one 
another in would be civility, and Sara found 
herself in the position of a bone between two 
dogs—half walking, half dragged—down the 
Steep street, followed by a bawling, yelling, 
drunken crowd, nearly maddened by cheap 
brandy and villainous local concoctions. 

Sara Parr had ceased to struggle ; her voice 
was lost in the uproar, as, sick and dizzy with 
hcrror, with startling eyes and panting breath, 
she was borne forward with the throng. 

Where were the police? Nowhere to be 
seen, and the wretched girl had unwittingly 
strayed into one of the lowest quarters in 
Valetta—a quarter given over te wine shops, 
gambling saloons, and vice of all description. 


terranean squadron, had to run for his ship 
that night, and was compelled to make a 
short cut through this notoriously evil quarter, 
accompanied by his friend, Roger Hyde, who 
was quartered at San Florain Barracks, and 
had been treating his old schoolfellow to an 
early dinner at the club. 

‘‘ What a beastly part of the town this is!” 
exclaimed the sailor; ‘‘ hardly a glim of light, 
and whatsmells! Cologne canbe nothing to 
the Strada Tasso! ” 

‘‘And what sounds!"’ added the other. 
‘* They say the police are afraid to come down 
this street except in broad daylight. Hallo! 
that was surely a scream from a woman,” 
halting, As they did so,a rabble of about 
twenty debouched round the corner, headed 
by a girl between two men—a girl with her 
hat on the back of her head, her face the 
picture of terror and misery. An English girl 
they saw at once, who had undoubtedly lost 
her way, and fallen among thieves. “ 

‘Great Ccosar's aunt! '’ exclaimed the naval 
man. ‘ What's all this? Hallo, you Swan- 
son!” tothe sailor. ‘‘ What are you about ?”’ 

‘* Beg pardon, sir,’’ vainly endeavouring to 
touch his cap, ‘‘taking this here craft to her 
moorings !’’ 

‘I think I can guess where you wiil be 

moored to-morrow. Drop the lady's arm this 
moment!” 
“Oh, sir! oh, sir!’ was all Sara conld 
articulate as he released her instantly; bat 
the Greek was not one of the crew of the 
Gazelle, and owed no obedience to this slender 
young cfiicer; and the Greek, believing he had 
a@ considerable amount of backers, refused to 
yield his prey, and drawing the trembling girl 
to one side of the narrow street said with a 
low, evil langh,— 

‘*Pass on, gentlemen, and mind your own 
business,” 

‘‘Help me! save me!" screamed Sara, ag 
the crowd surged round her—the wicked- 
looking, dirty, black-browed crowd. 

‘‘Come on, Forde,” said the officer. “ I'il 
show this brute to mind his own business," 
and without a second's hesitation he planted 
his hard, forcible fist in the middle of the 
rascal’'s face, and ere he recovered had 
wrenched the girl from his olatch, and said, 
‘‘Here, get behind me, and keep cool.” A 
second foe made a rush at him, but he put 
out his leg, and the would-be assailant 
measured hie length in the traly filthy gutter; 
and now there was a hoarse roar, a fiercer 





crush forward, and the gleam of knives. 

‘Roger, mind yourself!’ shouted his friend, 
who had been using his fist to some purpose, 
and had lost his cap, and had the collar of his 
coat torn, as a big, swarthy half-breed in a 
red knitted cap, eyes glowing like two coals, 
pressed forward. 

Tn a second Roger had produced a very neat 
little revolver, and cocked it. 

‘The first man that comes within six yards 
I'll shoot!” .he said, with determination. 
‘* It's loaded, and there are eix barrels! Iam 
a dead shot!” 

At shia unpleasant announcement (partly 
understood) the greasy, greedy, garlic-emelling 
crowd fell back. 





Forde,” he continued, ‘‘you take this 
lady.” To her, ‘‘For mercy sake, don’t faint! 
If you faint we are lost! Forde, you take 
her arm, and you two walk in front of me. 
It’s over a hundred yards to the Via Troppa, 
where there ought to be a sentry, and I'll 
bring up the rear, with the revolver at fail 
cook,” 

Mr. Forde carried out his programme to 
the letter. Sara, happily for herself, kept up, 
and they all arrived safely in a more civilised | 

{ 


istrict, the crowd of followers gradually 
melting away like snow in the san. 

Once in the well-lighted thoroughfare they 
stopped and surveyed one another critically. 
Sara saw @ dapper little naval officer, with a 
square chin, a shaven face, and a merry smile. 
His friend, a tall, slight young man, with 





Tt was lucky for Sara that Lieutenant Forde, 
of the cruiser Gazelle, belonging to the Medi- 





bold, determined blue eyes, a well cat nose, 
a large drooping moustache, auburn or 


' pay, bat 


“ 


brownish-red ia colour. He was dressed in 
mufti, but he looked like a soldier, alert, 
brave, and resolute, 

They, on their side, saw a girl of about 
nineteea, with a torn and soiled white gown, 
dishevelled head, a pale face, illumined by a 
pair of beautifal, bewildered eyes. Her gloves 
were neat, bat she was not smartly or fashion- 
ably turned out. Who was she? Mr, Hyde 
knew every lady in the Island personally or 
by sight. He had never seen her before. 

“T am afraid you have had an awfal 
fright?” he said, in a cheery voice. ‘ They 
must have handled you rather roughly. How 
did you manage to get into such a scuffle?’ 

‘*T am a stranger,” she gasped, leaning 
against a closed shop window, ‘‘and I lost 
my way. I was going to the Penguin. She 
came in this morning, and sails at midnight,"’ 

‘‘ Bat why did you not take a trap, one of 
those little open carriages ? " 

‘*I wish I had, but I wanted to see the 
place as mach as possible, and so I went on 
foot.” 

‘*T should think you would not want to see 
much more of the place on foot,’’ he said, 
significantly. 

“No!” witha shudder, and a face as white 
ag death, 

* And now you mast permit me to eee you 
safely on board?” 

* Thank you, if you would jast see me into 
@ boat it will do,’ she replied, witha sigh of 
intenee relief. 

“TIT doubt it. Some of these boatmen are 
awfal rascals. They think nothing of rowing 
you abont till they make you pay them every 
stiver in your purse!” 

‘** Well, Roger, old fellow,” said his friend, 
‘*IT must go. I can’t stop, you know, for I'am 
on watch ateight o'clock, Oaly for that very 
appropriate revolver of yours it strikes me 
that the number of my mess would have been 
missing! Someone else would have had to 
take my watcb. That chap with the red cap 
was going to knife me.” 

‘* Yes, it is a good thing that I never travel 
without that little shooting iron when I go 
out after dark here. There have been one or 
two nasty scrimmages since I came to Malta, 
and forewarned with me was forearmed. Mind 
you look me up next time youcomein. The 
old quarters, By-bye—"’ 

‘Till our next merry meeting,” shouted the 
sailor, who was in a great hurry, setting off at 
a run, 

‘‘Please take my arm, miss——'’ and her 


‘ companion paused. 


‘*Miss Parr,” she said, composedly. She 
had twisted up her hair, replaced her hat, and 
had somewhat recovered her breath snd her 
senses, 

“ Miss Parr—-my nsm3 is Hyde.”’ 

‘‘ITam glad to knowit. I shall never forzet 
itto my dying day.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Tell me how you lost your 
way. and where are your friends,"’ 

“I have no friends, I came ashore this 
morning with my mistress. I sbould tell you 
that I am a ladies’ maid and companion.” 

“You a ladies’ maid?” in a tone of 
genuine am+zement. 

‘* Yes,” firmly. “ Necessity knows no law. I 
am, nevertheless, a lady,” she was going to 
paused. Why should she make & 
confidant of this stranger? 

Bat he filled up the blank most gallantly, 
and said,— 

“A lady—yes. I knew it by your voice. And 
what became of your mistress?" 

‘ She met some friends and went off to the 
Orange Gardens, and told me to make my way 
back alone.” 

‘On foot?” he inquired. 

“No, She gave me money to pay for a 
carriage.” 

‘* What a pity you did not do as she told 
ou.” 
‘* Yes, I wish I had.” 
“The Penguin is one of the P. &O. Is she 
not from Calcutta ?”’ 

‘Yes, we came in this morning.” 
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“Are you from Calcutta?” he asked, in 


rise, 

“Only lately, but I have spent all my life 
in India.” 1 

** Nonsense! You don't look like that. I 
thought Indian ladies, who lived there 
altogether, were yellow and shrivelled—regular 
old framps and hags."’ 

‘*Oh, but I have always been in the hills 
ever since I can remember.” 

“Then you were very lucky, were you not, 
as times go?” 

“That depends upon circumstances. I was 
in a convent!" 

“Oh! By George, were you?” in great 
surprise. “But you were nota nun?” 

‘No, merely a pupil. I believe these ara 
the boats,” as they came along the quay to 
the steps, and were accosted by a score of men 
shouting from their long-prowed boats. 

Another party were just about to embark— 
Mrs. Plummer and two young men, 

‘““Why, Sara,” she screamed, “can is be 
you? I thought you had gone on board honrs 
ago! Where have you been, and what have 
you been doing?” And her eyes now fell on 
Sara's eccort. 

She gave & start, and put out both hands. 

‘' Why, Roger Hyde, this is extraordinary ! 
I am 50 glad tosee you! But what in the 
world brings yon here with my maid?” 

“Ob, Mrs. Plammer, how do yondo? I 
met Miss Parr in great trouble. She had lost 
her way, aod was beset by a dozen dronken 
roffians. I was able to be of some assistance, 
and I wae justi on my way to see her safely 
aboard; but now that we are so well met I 
shall make her over to you,” 

‘* By no means, my dear Mr. Hyde!” oried 
Mre, Plammer, eagerly. ‘‘We will ali sit in 
one boat, and you shall come off and have sup- 
per with me. I want to have a talk with you. 
I have not seen you since that time at San- 
down.’ Now, rather crossly, to Sara, ‘ Get 
in, Parr, and don’é upset the boat. How could 
you be 80 stupid as to lose your way, and give 
Mr. Hyde all this trouble?" 

rom being treated as a young lady Sara 
found herself suddenly thrust into what her 
employer raturally considered her proper 
place, and took her seat in the stern without 
reply, but with a pair of burning cheeks. 

When alone, Mrs. Plammer made her her 
confidante, and treated her ag her equal; and 
now—well, the Penguin was evidently one 
place, and Malia another! 

It seemed days, not hours, since Sara had 
heard Masa in the old cathedral, that savoured 
of dead and gone worshippers, of chivalry and 
the Middle Ages, 

Soon they were alongside the black sides of 
the Penguin and being helped up the com- 
panion ladder, 


Most of the pascengers had returned, and 
Were sitting in the saloon comparing tobacco 
and cigars, or lace and coral, according to their 
sex. 

Mrs. Plammer ordered a very recherché little 
supper for her three guests, and was in wild 
spirits, langhing and talking so londly over 
her bellaficos and frnit and dry champagne 
as to soandalise most of her staid Anglo Indian 
matrons. 

She had mansged to snatch a moment to 
dart into her cabin, rearrange her fringe, 
powder her face, fasten in one or two diamond 
safety pins about her dress; but, even when 
at table, she sent for Parr, She had forgotten 
her handkerchief, 

Sara brought is quickly, and retired—nob to 
her cabin, but into the dim nook beside the 
companion ladder, apparently waiting tiil 
wanted, in reality watching the gay party with 
all her eyes, 

Now she regretted her stolen money moro 
and more, Hud she come home asa first-clase 
passenger she would have met this gay Mr. 
Hyde as an equal instead of Btanding ia the 
background as a servant; and she was his 


equal, she was convinced of that in her secret 
heart. 


Perhaps she had made a falee start in life, 
and a great mistake, 

She looked—from where she could not be 
seen—at Mrs. Piummer, noisy and excited, 
showing all her pretty teeth. She, standing 
there in the dark, knew which of those pretty 
| tresses were false, how much of that colour 
was put on. She knew many of that silly 
woman’s seorets, her opinions of men and 
women, her scraper, her cebts, yet Mre. Pinm- 
mer was far above her; and why? Was she 
better bred, better educated? No. Mra, 
, Plummer could nos have read a page of Ger- 
'man to save her soul, nor speak a sentence 
correctly in French. She bad never heard of 
imany things that are supposed to be com. 
‘prised in an every-day education. She could 
; not doa sum in subtraction; she could not 
| draw or paint, save her own fair ckin; bai she 
| could dance, and sing risky little songs to the 
, banjo, and was considered capital company. 
| The two young men, her escort, did not 
receive much of her maid's attention, bat she 

stared for a long time fixedly at Roger Hyde, 
as if resolved to know him again, and to im- 
| print his face upon her mind, so pleasant to 
| imprint there. 
| Now bis hat was off he displayed a well- 
shaped head, very closely out dark auburn 
hair, with a wave iu it, a broad forehead ; and 
a3 he talked and langhed he displayed a set of 
very brilliant white teeth. 
| He bad a gay, reckless air, different to what 
, he had worn when with her in the streets of 
| Valetta. Perhaps he was suiting himself to 
; hia company —and his present company 
apparently suited him well, , 
| He seemed to be a different man altogether 
; to the one who had said, ‘‘ The firas man that 
, comes within six yarde is a dead man!" 
Well, now they were going 24 last, He 
would never cast a thought to Mrs. Plammer’s 
maid again; but Mrs. Piummer’s maid would 
never forget him ! 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—(continued,) 


“I wnt nos deceive you, dear lady,”’ Vesta 
murmured, with a sob. ‘I would not live 
under this roof for all the gold the world holds ! 
I must go away and seek employment elze- 
where—because I, too, was the victim of the 
man whose love you hold such a treasure. He 
proved false to me, and it nearly broke my 
heart. I say this to you: oh, beware of him | 
dear lady. He cares no more fora woman's 
heart than he does for the field daisy growing 
by the wayside.” 

Misa Graham rose slowly to her feet, a 
bright flash barning on either cheek, and her 
grey eyes gleamiog. 

“T understand it all now,” she said. “ Some 
of his enemies have sent yeu here to turn me 
against bim with ounnioviy-wrought false 
tales ; but I tell you thise—I do not believe you. 
If an angel cried out trampe:-tongued from 
Heaven that he was false to me, I would not 
believe it! Good-morning!"” 

She turned abruptly away and swept like 
an injured queen out of the apartment, and 
with tear-blinded eyes Vesta made her way 
out of her mansion as best she could. 

‘ Ah, what a fatal charm Ralph Stoddart 
casts over every woman he meets!’ she 
muttered, with a deep sigh, as she walked 
slowly down the marble steps and into the 
crowded street again. 

So intent was she with her own thoughts 
she did not notics a coach standing across the 
way, the dark curtains of which were closely 
drawn. “a 

A pair of dark eyes were scanning her 
through a emall apertare in them, and the eyes 
belonged to James Bruce, 








‘' We are to follow the young lady, I believe 
ou said, sir?” said the coachman, stooping 
own and calling in through the front window, 

which was let down ever 60 slightly. 

“You idiot!” cried Bruce, with a savage 
imprecation, ‘don't you know your insérus. 
tions by this time? You are to follow her, 
yes—night and day, aa for that matter—and 
youare not to lose sight of her for the next 
eix weeks to come, if you expect to make that 
hundred dollars I promised you.” 

“I understand, sir,” returned the man, 
touching his horses up briskly with the whip. 
‘“ She shall not be lost sight of, never fear. I 
have done such work for gentlemen before,” 

At the first corner Vesta tarned she brushed 
pact a man who gave a start of great surprise 
as he saw her. 

He turned and looked curiously after her. 

‘* By George! if I didn’t know that it was 
utterly impossible, I should say that it was 
Vesta South! The resemblance is so striking. 
Bat pshaw! of course it is only a case of ‘ the 
person who looks like me.’ What world Miss 
South be doing walking along so dejsotedly in 
the strestsof London? If I had time I would 
follow the little beauty, and see who she is. I 
never could withstand the allarements of a 
pretty, girlish face.” He looked at his watch. 
“A quarter after twelve. Hang it! Grace 
Graham will befaming with rage. I would 
have given # five-poand note to get out of to- 
day’s appointment to take her to the races, 
but I cannot afford to give her the go-by, for 
she’s the wealthiest on my list; all the reat 
have to wait for their papas to die to get hold 
of the cash, but Grace has that in hand—and 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
they say. If she were only young and pretty, 
with hermoney, we could get on tolerably well 
together, while the money lasted, if che were 
but seventeen now, instead of scven-and- 
twenty!’ 

His musings were suddenly out short, for 
he found himself in front of Miss Graham’s 
home. He forced a smile to his unwilling lips 
and ran lightly up the steps. 

The little maid.servant opened the door to 
him at once. Her mistress was generally at 
home to her handsome lover when hs called. 

He stepped lightly into the drawing-room, 
his footfalls making no sound on the thick 
velvet carpet. 

He saw Miss Graham ceated in a large 
velvet arm chair in the bay-window, her head 
bent upon her hand, the heavy lace curtains 
falling about her, half revealing, half conceal- 
ing the slender figure. 

He knelt beside her with the courtly grace 
of a trained Romeo. 

“My darling Grace!” he murmured in his 
rich, musical voice, laying a warm hiss on her 
half-averted face. 

She sprang to her feet with a little startled 
cry, and put the dark dishevelled hair back 
from her face with trembling hands, 

‘‘ Eric!” she exclaimed, tremuloualy. 

“ Were you not expecting ms, my darling?” 
he asked, drawing back and assuming an 
expression of deep reproachfalness. 

‘*' Yea,” she answered, tremuloualy ; ‘‘ but—” 

‘‘ Well, my sweet,” he said, drawing her to 
a divan and taking a seat beside her, ‘‘ what 
is it?” 

“Oh, Eric,” she sobbed, ‘‘I am so miger- 
able—so unhappy !”’ ML 

He bit hia lip savagely under his fair, dreop- 
ing moustache. He was used to hearing women 
talk of pleasure when in his society, never of 

rief, 
R The woe-begone expression of her tear- 
drenched face annoyed him, angered him 
He drew back and looked at her coldly. . 

‘s What ia the matter?” he asked, briefly, 
impatiently. : 

She looked steadily into his face, ciasping 
her hands neryously together. 

“Yon have told meofsen that you loved me, 
Eric,” she said, in an intensely wisifal voice. 
“Are you quite sure of it?” ; 
i He could have laughed aloud. She was 
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ye noce 


quite as fond of asking him that over and over 
again as & girl of sixteen would have been. 

“Do you.doubs me, my sweet Grace?” he 
asked, trying his beat to lock mournful and 
unhappy. ‘ 

“Qh, no,.no! I could noi live and doubt 
you. Battell me this, Kric—assure me of 
this one thing—that you have never loved any 
woman but me; thatno broken hearts could 
ba laid at your door for you to answer to 
Heaven for.” 

“ Grace!’ he exclaimed, in well-simulated 
astonishment, ‘‘ what do you mean?” 

Botto himself he was silently wondering 
which one of his sins had found -him out now. 
Had she heard anything concerning the 
piquant French maid she had £0 lately dis- 
charged, and himself ; or heard anything about 
his taking the banker'slovely ward, whom he 
had but lately met, out for a drive? 

He well knew if Grace Graham had heard 
any of the stories that were rife about him, 


she was such a Puritan that, dearly as she | bal 


loved him, she would part from him for ever, 
thongh she broke her heart in the effort. He 
did not care particularly about Misa Graham 
or her heart, but he did care most decidedly 
for her money, which was in cash and bonds 
in the bank. 

‘‘ Has any ons come to you with the inten- 
tion of defaming me, and thereby attempting 
to part us, Grace?’ he asked, hoarsely. 

“ That-is not answering my question, Eric,’ 
said she, slowly and nervously. “I will put 
it in this way. Did you ever love any one 
before you knew me?"’ 

“No,” he answered, boldly, and the answer 
was trathfal enough. All the flames that he 
now had on hand—to uze his own expression— 
he had met since his betrothal to Mies Grabam. 

‘I believe you,” she murmured, ‘ You 
would never deceive me on ® matter so vital 
to my happiness.” 

‘*Certainly not, my dear Grace?” he 
declared, blandly. ‘‘ But,” he added, curiously. 
‘‘what put such an idea into that pretty bead 
of yours, my love?” 

“Tt was only a—a—sudden fancy on my 
part toaek you,” she murmured, faintly, 

“TI hope you will not take ench sudden 
fancies often,’’ he answered, much relieved. 





OHAPTER XXXV: 


‘Let us kiss and make it up, Grace,” said 
her lover; “it pains me to see.a cloud upon 
the face of her whom I adore.’’ 

‘Then you shall see no clouds, Erio,” she 
said, looking up at him and smiling through 
her tears, 

It was pitifal to see how she adored her 
handsome, fair-haired lover, and eqaally 
pitiful to note what wasso plainly apparent 
to everyone who saw them together, how little 
he cared for her. 

Mies Graham was noé fond of races—indeed 
she had never attended an affair of the kind; 
bat when Eric Stoddart insisted that she 
should go to the Oaks with him, she did not 
know bow to refuse. ; 

As they drove rapidly out Erie did wish 
that she were not so plain and remarkably 
homely, and he wondered vaguely if he should 
allow this golden prize to slip him, if he could 
by any torn of luck find a younger and prettier 
woman with the same amount of money, 

‘* What are you thinking of?” she asked at 
last, timidly; ‘‘ you have such a frown on 
your face, and you are so distrait. I have 
spoken to you twice, and you have not even 
heard me.” 

“ I wonder if you would be pleased or angry 
if I were totell you my thoughts?" he said, 
with » forced laugh, and turnisg his head 
elightly away from her, 

‘*You know I could never ba angry with 
you, dear Erio,” she said, gently and timidly. 

‘* I was wondering if you would ever care for 
me less than you do now, my ‘darling,’ he 
said, glibly, “‘and saying to myself if you 
were ever to love ary other man than myself 





I would be tempted to actually challengo him 
to a duel.” 

Eric Stoddart’s diplomacy was evidently a 
talent. He was clever in the art of touching 
the right chord in the breasts of susceptible 
women—he studied their weaknesses. He 
knew that he could pay Miss Graham no 
greater compliment than to lead her to believe 
he had been thinking deeply of his love for 
her. 

‘T shall never have any other lover but you, 
Eric; calm your feare,” she said, gently, and 
he saw a soft, tender light come into the grey 
eyes and settle over her face, and she almost 
looked pretty for one fleeting instant. 

Those few words had the affect of patting 
her in the best of humour, as he was sure they 
would do, 

They made their way through the dense 
throng to the grand stand,and as MissGrabam 
gazed about her she felt very much the same 
enthusiasm asa young girl does at ker firss 

The thousands of beautifal women, the 
bright colours, and the great excitement which 
prevailed brought the colour to her cheeks and 
a sparkle to her eye whioh even Hric Stoddaré 
could not help bat notice, Any other man 
but himself would have thought her even 
handsome just then, 

The day was perfect—the sky had never 
been bluer or the sun more golder. Everyone 
held his breath as the magnificent animals, 
that were so soon.to face victory or dofoat, 
filed slowly by the admiring multitace. 

‘‘Are you going to bet, Erio, like all the 
rest of these people about us are doing?” 
whispered Miss Graham, 

“ Bet, do you mean?” he inquired, sharply. 

“'T suppose that is what you call it,” she 
said, with « little laugh, 

“T only wish I had a fortune; I would risk 
every shilling of ison The Dachesa !'’ he cried, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ My—my bankers are late 
in remisting to me this month,” he said, 
smoothly. ‘For that reason I shall have to 
sit and look on and.see every one else get the 
best of it.” 

‘Would you miad if I—I lent you some?’ 
inquired Miss Graham, stammeringly, fearful 
lest she bad offended him. His answer almost 
took her breath away. 

‘*Would you, Grace?” he cried, breath- 
lessly. 

‘* If you like,” she answered, quietly. 

‘‘ How much?” he cried, quite forgetting in 
a excitement how the words sounded on his 

ipa. 

““ Whatever you say,” ehe answered, quietly. 

‘Would two thousand be too much to put 
the figures at ?”’ hs whispered, hoarsely. 

She was surprised, is was true, and nota 
little shocked. She had not dreamed that he 
would ask for over a hundred. 

“‘T have not as much with ms,’ she said, 
slowly. ‘* Willyou take what I have?”’ 

* Yes,” he said, eagerly. 

She put her purse slowly in-his hands, and 
in that moment the scales began to drop 
slowly from her infatuated eyes. She thovght 
of the words of the fair young girl who had 
warned her against him that morning. She 
conld almost fancy she beard the words 
uttered in thatclear, girlish voice: 

‘** Oh, beware, lady! I warn you against 
him. He is false to the heart's sore. Do 
not trast him, I beseech you!’”’ 

Was her lover true or false? Suddenly a 
terrible thonght came to her to test his love 
for her then and there, 

‘‘ Brio,’ she said, ina strange voice, ‘ will 
you make a wager with me?”’ 

‘' Yes,” he answered, unhesitatingly. 

She moved closer to him and looked steadily, 
wistfally into hia blac eyes. 

* I want to make it this way," she said. ‘'I 
will put it in my own words, because I do not 
understand the phraseology used in such 
instances.” 

‘Go on, he said, impatiently, | 

“If The Duchees wins I—I will yield to your | 
pleadings, and we will be married to-morrow | 


instead of waiting a year, as I have declared 
I would do. Beggar Maid seems equally as 
good a horse as The Duchess. I hear psople 
arcund us say, too, that one or the other will 
be the winner. If—if Beggar Maid wins you— 
you will lose me for ever—onur betrotha! will 
be broken. We will be parted—lost as surely 
to each other as thongh wa hed never mes 
and loved; and—and if Begyar Maid wins 
I—I will give you my cheque for £5,000 before 
we leave this place.”’ 

She looked at him with bright—wonder- 
folly bright—feverish eyes, her breath com. 
ing and going quickly over her red lips. She 
expected him to cry out indignantly,— 

‘I would not consider any euch wager for 
the whole world, Grace! Why,I conld more 
easily bear the thought of parting with my 
life than parting with you. Youonly think 
to try my love for you ix saying anything 
so absurd;” bat instead he turned to her 
eagerly. 

‘Do you really mean it?” he cried. 

‘‘ Yes,’”’ she whiepered, steadily. 

‘Tren I accept your wager,” he oried, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘Bat,’’ he added in the 
next breath, ‘‘ when ladies Icse shey never pay 
their obligations '"—this very suspiciously. 

‘I am different from most women," she 
said. ‘lam willing to make out that cheqao 
for £5,000 now, and les you hold it—to tear 
it up when the race is over, or keep it if 
Beggar Maid wins. I have my cheque-book 
and a fountain-pen in my pooket, I will 
make it out hereand now,” 

**Ag you like, darling,’ he oried, enthn. 
siastically, 

Very calmly and with a hand that never 
faltered she made out the cheques and handed 
it to him. 

He took it, placing it carefaily away in his 
pocket-book, though up to the very last instant 
she had hoped against hons that he would take 
the cheque, tear it into a thousend shreds, and 
fiing them to the breezsa, crying out,— 

‘* Nothing in this world conld tempt me 
take ever so slight a chance of losing you, my 
precious one, my pearl beyond price! ” 

Ah, surely he must think Tee Duchess would 
win, to make so terrible a wager. 

‘Is Beggar Maid so good » horse?” eho 
whispered, after a few moments, 

He quite forgot himself when be answered, 
‘t Yes, indeed; I shall stake the whole of your 
money upon her!” 

The words almost killed Grace Graham, 
She bad no time to think, for a bastle and stir 
in the vast crowd announces the fact that tho 
race is about to commence. 

Then amidst the talking and the habbnh, 
half.a-dozen horses with their riders wearing 
their coloured jackets come cantering on to 
the course, and a Joud shout of satisfaction 
arises. 

Miss Graham sits through it like a maxzblo 
statue. Ah, surely he must think—he must 
know that The Duchees would win, or he would 
never dare take such desperate chancea, 

Ié was a beautiful richt, the thoronghbred 
horses with their coats shining like eatin, 
except where the white foam has specked them 
as they toes their proud heads with eager 
impatience. 
| Another mighty cheer rices up from the vast 
crowd as they fall with some difficulty into 
line and the starter takes hia place, A moment 
more, and amid breathless intensity the start 
is made. 

For one moment if is one pell. mell rush—a 
flash of horses and colours. One horse pushes 
his way to the front. Ii is neither Begyar 
Maid nor The Duchess, 

‘Bella! The Duchess!" shout the crowd, 
hoarzely. Bat the wiser ones notice that 
Beggar Maid is running well within herself, 
i and that she ia not distressed by the long 

strides sho is taking, and gaining pase by pace 

and inch by inch upon her opponents in the 
| great battle for supremacy. And the shou 
goes np.— 

“ Beygar Maid! ” 

White as she will ever be in death Mise 


to 
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Grabam watches, her hands locked tightly 
rogether in her lap. This race means life or 
death for her. Fate has always been kind to 
her and shown her meroy, and that same fate 
svill conspire to make The Duchess win ; and 
then on the morrow she would be the bride of 
the man she idolised with a love that was 
almost divine. 

But The Dachess has fallen far behind, and 
Beggar Maid is in the lead. 

She glances at her lover'sface, The look of 
horror she expected to see on it ia not there— 
instead, she sees wild exultation. 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 


A rFuasH of colour in the sunlight, the 
thunderous thud of hoofs on the tarf, and 
down the ribboned track they spring like 
unleashed hounds, half hidden from the 
excited multitude by clouds of dust. They 
reach the first turn, then the corner—another 
raoment, and they bound into sight of the 
post. 

“ Beggar Maid will win!” ories Eric Stod- 
dart, excitedly, forgetting in the intensity of 
the instant what his words mean to the 
woman who sits beside him motionless as a 
marble statute. ‘Ha! she must win.” 

And now the pace has become terrific; the 
horses are skimming over the track like storm. 
Griven swallows. 

They have reached the sea of faces that 
line either side of the course, with Beggar Maid 
atill inthe lead. There is a moment of death- 
like silence ; another horae, Daisy, is ranning 
neck to neck with Beggar Maid. The goal to 
victory is bat a few lengths further now, and 
the excitement is terrific. 

They are side by side. Yes, Miss Graham 
sees that, and in her heart there is a prayer— 
yes, a wild prayer for Daisy. Her very life 
haugs on her winning it since The Duchess is 
30 far behind. 

There is a mad shout from the people, and 
the wild ory ‘‘ Beggar Muid!” from nearly 
twenty thousand throats; then the crowd rise 
en masse and surge forward like one mighty 
human billow, and the cry “‘ Beggar Maid!” 
ig on every lip. 

‘‘ Have I lost?’? Miss Graham demands, 
turning to her companion with that terrible 
whiteness still on her face. 

‘‘ Yes," he cried, ‘you might have been 
gare you would lose. I knew Beggar Maid 
would win the victory.” 

‘You knew it?’’ she repeated, in a thick 
voice. ‘*Why, you said The Dachess would 
be sure to be the winner at first.’’ 

‘*It was a slip of the tongue if I said so, 
darling,” he cried, enthusiastically, ‘I knew 
Beggar Maid must win.” 

She turned to him slowly. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Stoddart,” she 
ssid, very calmly, and no one would have 
dreamed how intensely excited she was, ‘I 
am not your darling now. You forget the 
terms of our—our wager.” 

He stopped short and looked at her keenly. 

‘‘Do you really mean that?” he said, won- 
deringly. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘it was a plain enough 
bargain. I have given my word, and I always 
consider it as binding as my bond, All is over 
between us, Mr. Stoddart.” 

They drove home in silence, and he lefé her 
at the door—left her with the cheque for five 
thousand pounds carefully stowed away io 
his pocket. 

She had expected that he would ory ont 
bitterly against her decision that all was over 
between them, and his silence was as bitter as 
death to her, 

‘Good-bye, since you must have it so,”” he 
said, as he handed her out of the coup¢, and 
she could not help but noiice the ring of actual 
exultation in his voice. 

** Good. bye,” she answered, lightly enough, 
and ran lightly up the steps, disappearing in 
the marble vestibale. 

It rather piqued him that this woman whom 





hs had always imagined so desperately in love 
with him could part from him so uncon. 
cernedly; but the cheque in his inner pocket 
for the snag little sum of five thousand pounds 
was # wonderful balm to his feelings. That 
amount would keep him luxuriously until he 
wooed and won the banker's lovely young ward 
for hia wife. 

True she was not worth quite a million— 
less than half of what Miss Graham was 
reputed to be worth—but her youth and great 
beauty would more than balance the differ- 
ence, 

Besides, he could have a rousing good time 
with the vivacious French girl, and in the 
meantime search out the litile beauty whose 
face had haunted him since he first saw her in 
the street that afternoon. 

He certainly did not grieve over the un- 
expected loss of his fiancée—even with her two 
millions at stake, 

Not until after she had crossed the thres- 
hold, and the door was closed after her, did 
Miss Graham give way to her terrible woe. 

She sunk to the floor with a terrible ory, and 
lay there face downward—her face, ay, even her 
heart, as cold as the pallid marble against 
which her cheek pressed, 

Her bitter cries attracted the little maid. 
She came to her mistress, quaking with fear 
at this unexpected sight; buat, quickly recover- 
ing herself, she helped her mistress up the 
broad stairway and into her own boadoir ; 
and, with another terrible ory that seemed to 
pierce the high heavens and move the hearts 
of the pitying angels listening there, she threw 
herself across the couch, and turned her face 
to the wall. 

‘‘Nothing,” she cried; but in the next 
breath she mutéered, ‘' Yes, there is. Can you 
remember the name of the girl who was here 
to see me to-day—who came in reference to 
my advertisement for a companion? Try and 
think.”’ 

‘*The name she gave was Vesta South,” 
replied the maid. 

‘* Are you sure you have made no mistake?” 
this very anxiously. 

‘‘ Quite sure, madam,” murmured the girl. 
‘‘T remember the name because it is so pretty 
and souncommon. I never remember to have 
heard it before. I said to myself at the time 
that no other name could be so appropriate for 
so beautifal and uncommon a face.” 

Towards midnight Miss Graham was alarm. 
ingly worse. Toe doctor who was called in 
looked very grave. 


(To be continued.) 





THE OLD SMOKE HOUSE. 
— 


Waen Mildred Carfax was born her father's 
place was the handsomest in Devonshire. 
There was not a finer man in all the county 
than Colonel Carfax, nor a prettier woman 
than his wife; but time brought changes. 
We know all about the Zala war, and what 
befell. I for one had rather not talk those 
things over; and when I first saw Miss 
Millie she was living alone, her parents dead. - 

One old woman, old Betty Hunt, had stuck 
to her through all, and how they lived they 
best knew. On vegetables only, some folks 
said, only if you ever tasted persimmons 
you'll know no one could live long on them. 

Miss Millie’s mouth was puckered up by 
nature, a8 your mouth does pucker up with 
time, and she must have been thirty, and 
looked old for that. 

She was sallow and thin and plain, and had 
no dress to set her off, bat she was very good. 

Poor folks went to her in their trouble, and 
if she could not help them she got some one 
else to do 80. 

I used to think about her looks sometimes 
when she came to the mill with her bags of 
corn in the trap, driving an old horse that 
seemed jast able to hold his head up. 





I was a bachelor of forty. I wanted a wife, 
and lots of the pretty women were only pretty 
on the surface, I knew, and bad enough to 
have the faces of demons, and here was a sort 
of good angel, so kind and tender and sen. 
sible, too,"that she would have made any man 
happy if she had had a face he could have 

8 


She wasn’é proud. Perhaps she wouldn’s 
have refused a miller because he was a miller, 

I came from the north and bought land 
down there, and I had made money; but it 
was jast there—she was too plain. I never 
could make up my mind to ask her. No one 
ever had, I suppose. 

There were springs near our place where 
folks came every summer for their health, and 
a big hotel, of course. One summer a French 
gentleman stopped there, as handsome a man 
as I ever saw, I think, and once when he had 
taken a long walk and lost himself Miss Millie 
Carfax, driving along in her queer guy of a 
trap behind her bareboned horse, offered him 
a seat and took him to the hotel. 

A little while after it was plain to all 
beholders that some one was really courting Miss 
Carfax. The handsome Frenchman used to 
go up to call on her every evening, old Betty 
sewing in a corner while he played his guitar, 
or waiting on them while they took tea. 

We all wished that it had not been that 
summer thatan old uncle in Ireland left Miss 
Millie two thousand pounds. Still, she 
seemed so happy and so bright that I used to 
say to myself,— 

‘* Even if the dowry made the match it’s 
better than a lonely old maid's life." 

And now that she had money she wore 
pretty bonnets and nice gowns, and looked 
quite another figare. The Frenchman was 
devoted to her. Mons. Etoile was his name; 
and at last we all knew they would be married 
in a week or two. 

We knew, too, that the legacy was in port- 
able shape, and that they were going to some 
French-speaking place to live—a place where 
that money would be a fortune, for Mons. 
Etoile was not rich, only a teacher of his own 
language, making his bread from day to day. 

People learn everything about their neigh- 
bours in a country place, and old Betty Hant 
talked and told all she knew. 

Bat one thing I'll say, nobody was ill- 
natured. Every one said that whoever got 
Miss Millie was lucky, plain as she might be. 

There was a wedding in the church one day, 
and everybody went So it, 

Miss Millie looked better than I ever saw 
her before, and the Frenchman very handsome. 
They were to stay in the old house a day or 
two, and then place it in Jem Bates’ hands to 
let to anyone who wanted it—any respectable 
people who would use it well ; and the French- 
man also had one more lesson to give, a lesson 
he had been paid for. 

It was some miles away, and Mrs. Bact, 
who was driving over, was glad of his com- 

ALY. 
. He said he would walk home, 

It was not a pleasant walk in any weather. 
There were so many open ditches on the way. 
and it was lonely, too; and there were bits of 
pine woods to cross, and there were people 
about who were not pleasant to meet. 

Bat no one thought of any danger; and we 
supposed he had got home long before the great 
thunderstorm began. 

It was a frightfal storm. Oar barn was 
struck, and a shed on the Carfax place, and 
lots of trees, and we were all glad to be under 
shelter, when, at twelve o'clock, old Betty 
came over to tell us that Miss Millie, as she 
called her still, and always did call her, ‘‘ was 
most crazy with skeer,” for her husband was 
not home yet. 

Oh, that was a storm! My mother begged 
me not to go out, but in our parts men always 
help a woman if she is in distress, and, storm- 
ing as it was, two or three of us mounted and 

je to Mrs. Bart's house. 

Mrs. Bart had set the gentleman down at 
his pupil’s door, and seen no more of him. 
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Atter that we galloped over to the pupil’s|notasouud. And then they tarned and came 


house, and roused the family at half. past two. 

She said the gentleman had gone away in 
the early afternoon, bidding them all good- 
bye, and saying that it was, perhaps, for ever. 

We shouted in the woods, we called across 
the moorland, we rode about a Jong while. All 
the light we had was the lightning. The 
thunder rolled and the rain poured. 

We had to go home at last and tell the 
Frenchman's wife that he couldn’t be found. 

‘*Bat no doubt,” I said, ‘‘he has gone in 
somewhere, and is quite safe, and will be home 
all right.” 

She thanked us over and over again for what 
we had done, 

“But,” she said, ‘‘I shall never see him 
again, good friends, The only being who ever 
loved me is dead! I know it!” 

The house was full of ladies next day before 
sunrise, and we men were searching for the 
Frenchman, 

We did not find him, though. There was 
not @ place we did not look into. The cane in the 
west woods, the “hole” under the hill. We 
dragged the river, and looked into hollow 
trees, but we never found him; and pretty soon 
old Betty told us something that set us all 
thinking. 

From the day her mistress had put her 
mioney into paper her husband had carried it 
with him in a belt he always wore. He was 
terribly suspicions of the people, and said it 
was not safe for her to have s0 much money 
in the house. 

Nobody knew what he had done but his wife 
and Betty until she told it; but then we felt 
we knew the truth. 

He was not dead. He had run away with 
the fortune of the ugly woman he had married, 
and he had married her for nothing else, as 
we'd been afraid he had. 

e course, the poor woman never heard the 
talk. 

The years passed, and the poor soul lived 
alone with old Betty. 

She got out her mother’s black clothes that 
she wore #8 @& widow, and put them on; she 
bad no money to buy new ones. 

All that had gone with her husband. And 
the black veil got rusty and almost red at last, 
and she who wore it grew thinner and thinner. 
We only saw her at church, when she sat 
with her veil over her face. Aud they said 
she earned her bread by taking in sewing. 
Ladies used to carry it to her themselves after 
dark and fetch it, and never tell their best 
friends a word about it, for they felt for a 
lady who had suffered so much, and when our 
county folks do feel friendship they show it. 

So it went on for ten years—ten long years 
—until one day a neighbour who wanted more 
land, went over to the widow to ask her if she 
could spare some of hers. 

She did not work it, and the shed lay in a 
heap jost as it tumbled down years before. 

He talked a good while before he could get 
her to do it, but at last she agreed. 

“I'm r now,” she said, “and I’m 
getting on, and I have no children.” 

And he named a price that was liberal, I’m 
bound to say, and put it in an envelope, and 
laid it at her elbow, and she did not count it 
until he was gone, if ever she counted it at 
all. 

You see, he was a gentleman, and she was 
a lady, and both felt confidence in each other, 
and tha next day, when he sent men to carry 
off the old shed, he told them to do it as 
quietly as they could, and have no shouting 
and laughter. 

‘' The lady I bought it of might be reminded 
of what was going on if there was too much 
noise made, boys,” he said. 

Folks respect each other in our county. 

Well, the boys didas he said. They carried 
away the roof and the old posts, and the 
window-sashes, and they were lifting off the 
boards when they all stopped. I saw them 
from my porch. Their master saw them; 
everybody saw them, 
They stopped, and stood still. There was 








marching softly up to their master’s house, 
hata off. 


We call them all boys down there. Some 


of these men had gray heads; not one of them 
but could remember ten years back—-the night 
of the great storm I've told you abont when 
the Frenchman disappeared. 


The eldest of these—it was old Jarvis— 


stepped forward with his hat in his hand, and 
Baid,— 


“Mr. Dallas, what shall we do? We've 


found Miss Millie’s husband out there !”’ 


“What do you mean, Jarvis?” cried 


Dallas, turning white. 


‘* He’s there, sure enough, lying dead, and 


ag nataral as if he died yesterday,” said 
Jarvis. 
but there he is.” 


“It’s dreadful strange, Mr. Dallas, 


And there he was. Nobody who was in 


those parts that day ever forgot it. 


The boards had burned and mouldered 


away until they had turned to charcoal, and 
he was packed in it. 


The professors said that was why it was he 


bad not changed to speak of. 


It was plain to everybody now that he had 


got to the smoke-house just as the rain began 
to pour, and had gone in for shelter. 
there when the building was struck. Aud 
about his waist was the belt with all the 


He was 


mony safe jn it, and over his heart a locket 
with his wife's hair in it. 

My mother went up to tell her, and what 
she said when she heard it was,— 

“Thank Heaven! We can lie together 
now, my true love and I, and thank Heaven, 
too, that everybody knows, as wellas I have 
known all along, that what has been thought 
and said of him—oh! I have known it very 
well—did him injustice.” 

I think she was happier after that, and 
yonder, near the ch there, we laid her 
beside him only a year ago. 








THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
CAPTAIN READING MAKES AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Major Baaot, carrying ® ladder over his 
shoulder, appeared dangerously near to the 
broken ice, followed by ever s0 many others; 
and Effie springing up the bank, with a cry of 
joy, threw her arms round my neck. ¢ 

*« They told me that’ you were drowned in 
looking for me!” she said, tremulously, her 
slight frame trembling like a leaf as she 
clung to me. 

‘«« Thank Heaven, you are safe,” I murmured, 
feebly, for my nerves had not recovered them. 
selves. 

‘* IT took off my skates long ago, but I didn't 
tell you, because I thought you would leave 
off too.” 

«Child, you should have told me,” feeling 
as if I could never let her out of my sight 
again. Then I tried to scramble to my feet, 
but failed, till Major Bagot, with a white face 
and anxious eyes, came up the bank to help 
me. He was holding my wet hat in his hand, 
as he drew mine through his arm without a 
word. 

He tried to get ont something, but his lip 
trembled, and he gave it up. It was Captain 
Reading who asked how I had managed to 
crawl out, and I felt puzzled how to answer 
him. 

‘Somebody appeared just at the right 
moment, but he disappeared as soon as he hac 
pulled me out.” 

‘ That fellow deserves a magnificent reward. 
Should you know him again?” 

* Yes,” with aslight smile. ‘Shouldn't I 
know him anywhere, even in the dark ?"’ 

‘‘ Miss Trevor,’’ said Major Bagot, earnestly, 
“T'll give that man my last penny.” 

“Tl give him my firet fiver, and that he'll 


like much better,”’ said his friend, generously, 
but I don’t think he felt it half so much as the 
other. 

“You must come home at once, 
scarcely stand.” 

“Oh, be quick, be quick !’’ cried Efiie, * or 
she'll die of cold!" 

‘* Where ia she? My poor, dear girl, I never 
was 80 frightened in my life!" panted Mee. 
Porter, a3 she came waddling through the 
snow like a turtle, followed by a herd o! 
excited friends. 

Bat I only nodded to her, for I felt, it 1 
spoke, I should make a fool of myself, anc 
Major Bagot hurried me away. It was hard 
work to get to the house, but I daresay it was 
good for me, for my teeth were chattering 
with cold. He was very kind to me, and 
helped me as much as he could; only once he 
stopped in the darkness of the shubbery, and 
said hoarsely,— 

‘* Why wasn't it I who saved you, and not 
this stranger ?”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter much, doesit?” I said, 
wearily. 

‘*T had only gone to fetch a ladder. I wac 
there on the spot, when the fellow jumped off 
the bank. I think he must have been losfing 
about the garden, and ran down when he 
saw where you were going to, but I’d have 
given ten years of my life to have done it 
instead. It was all my cursed prudence!” 

Isaid nothing, for something in his tone 
made me afraid. Perhaps, in his then state of 
excitement, he would have gone too far, and 
our pleasant friendship might have made 
shipwreck. Not that I thought about it much, 
for I was wholly occupied with someone elie. 
I looked up eagerly, as we came in sight of 
the house, The door was thrown open, but it 
was Jervis that appeared on the steps, and 
not his master. 

‘You were so late, miss, that I began to be 
afraid,” peering into the darkness to see who 
the strangers were, but not stepping aside to 
give them a chance of coming in. 

“T’m afraid we must say good-bye,” and 
Major Bagot pressed my hand, as he looked 
earnestly into my face. 

I bent my head in assent, for I could not 
ask them into Colonel Mordaant’s house. 

‘“We shall drive round and ask how you 
are to-morrow,” said Captain Reading. ‘I 
ee we shan’t have a chance of seeing 

ou ” 

‘** Not the slightest. Good evening.” 

He said something chaffingly to Effie, and 
then they reluctantly walked off. 

‘Ask if your father has come back,” I 
whispered, whilst Jervis was making @ noise 
with the bolts of the door. 
es looked surprised, but did as she was 

yt . 

‘‘'The master come back! Why he’s only 
just gone, Whatever made you think he 
would come home so soon ?"’ 

I wondered, as I dragged myself feebly up 
the stairs, if Jervis was only acting. He 
looked as innocent as possible when he said 
it, and yet I had seen Colonel Mordaunt with 

my own eyes only a quarter of an hour before. 
Perhaps he had not come up to the house yet ; 
but surely he would be in his own place at the 
dinner-table! I would not have missed the 
pleasure of seeing him there for the world, 
80 decided not to go to bed. Tomy surprise a 
brilliant fire was already lighted in my room. 
There was & large can of hot water,and a heap 
of rugs were placed suggestively on the sofa— 
most astonishing kindness on the part of 
Alice, who came to see after me, and said they 
had been frightened by a report brought by 
one of the gardeners’ boys that I was drowned. 
I wonder Jervis did not speak of it, or even ask 
me how I was; perhaps he was so busy in 
trying to look innocent, and say nothing com. 
promising, that he forgot that he might be 
sympathetic without danger. 

I had got into my dry things, and enveloped 
in the rugs was trying to get warm, and not 


You can 





succeeding, in spite of lying on the sofa in front 
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tire, ¥ he i reas 
of the tire, when EM 
brought me a eises of I 





ot brandy-and-water. 


tapped at thadoor, and {very uneasy. 


I looked grave,,and told her 


that she ought nos to bave ventured near the 


It was very nasty, but I think it did me!river. She aaid,— 


good ; for, presently little warmth came into ! 


my frozen limbs, and whenghe kiseed me, and 


to dinner, I was half asleep, 
eee tet a oe cist cael 
How long I slept I don’t know, but I woke} 
with a conviction that it waa getting very | 
tate. And so it was—nearly seven o’slock. | 
It flashed throngh mj 


Effie or Alice wonld appear in another minute | 


jwaa ekating 
told me not to trouble myself to come down; across the grass to ack 
resily wag £0 


‘OF course not, but he saw me when he 
with the Porters, and came 
how you were. He 
2nxious about you.” 

“Very kind,” in my driest manner. ‘' How 


did ha get from the field into the shrubbery?” 


‘He jamped the hedge, because he said the 


mind that either | details wonld be lcst at ench a distance, and 


Major Bagot would skin him if he didn’t re- 


with an invalid’s tray of harmlees eatables and | member every word.” 


drinkabies, and I should ba obliged, through 
mere sharmefacedness, to remain where I was 
for the rest of the evening. 

I confess it required a mighty effort to get 
up; and, when consummated, my legs seemed } 

trangely unaccustomed to carry me—just as 
if it were @ new idea, { 

However, in spite of feeling wreichedly ill, 
[ scrambled into an evening.dress, and, in 
course of time, made my way down to the 
aining-room, 

Mies Mordannt and Effie sat on either side 
of the table, the top and bottom being vacant. 
He was not there, and I had taken all this 
tronble for nothing ! I could have oried. 

Honeetiy, I don't think I ever was so diz- 
appointed in my life. I tried to eat, buta 
mutton-cutlet nearly choked me, and it now 
became evident tc everyone that the beat thing 
[ could ¢o would be to return whence I came. 

I bad no objection, for I could scarcely hang 
on my chair, only I felt such an idiot, 





time remember ycur father. 
been very angry if he had seen you walking 


mins in sudden uneasiness. 
again!” 


‘* Very considerate to Major Bagot, bud next 
He would have 


with Captain Reading in the shrubbery,” I 


said. gravely. 


“Would he?” with serious eyes raised to 
“T'll never doit 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN INVITATION, 
Miss Morpacnyt said she had a cold on 


Sanday morning, so didn’t go to church. We 
drove down in the brougham, bat sent it 
away, thinking it would 
back—a resolve which I regretted, when I 
saw amongst the congregation two military 
men, whose attendance I felt I could dispense 
with, 
ug, and turned their faces persistently in our 


pleasant to walk 


They sat in a pew just ona line with 


Aunt Eophemia, in her straightforward | direction, calling the attention of all the 


way, wonld have been sure to ask me what I 
came for if I went back so soon, and I couldn't 
bave answered her; so I eat out the dinner 
and half the evening, which I am sure seemed | 
longer than twe whole nights. 
Effie played some sweet low music, which, 

somehow, filled my mind with extracedinary | 
fancies. | 





people there to the fact that their presence in 
this particular church was due to the ladies 
from Lone Hall, 


Now, Lone Hall bears quite a bad enough 


name already, and aidu't need avything to 
make it worse, 
hymn.-book, and both logked suggestively at 
us, for we had three or four. Now, I shouldn't 


Of course, neither, had a 


As T mean to destroy this record of all my have minded handing them a dozén if I could 
follies before I die, and have not the slightes | have felt sure of looking calm and impassive 
intention of leaving it asa legucy to indiscreet | under the operation, hut I was convinced that 


friends, [don't mind confessing that I indulged 
myeelf in a wild, improbable day-dream, of | 
which Colonel Mordaunt was the hero. | 

I thought of him coming to me the next! 
morning as I gat alone in the schoolroom, | 
He confessed that he had loved me madly | 
from the first day that I had come to Lone | 
Hall, that he bad gone away to try and cure! 
himself, and had returned only ia time togave | 
me from drowning. | 

The egony which he felt when he saw me! 
in the water had made him know that it was! 
aselese to be silent any longer, and, in spite | 
of his secret trouble, be felt he must speak or | 
aie. 

His eyes were glowing, his hands ont- 
stretched, and I wasallina thrillanda flatter, 
when Mies Mordaunt's hareh voice recalled me 
to my proper senses. 

It was only some remark about the badness 
of the light or the small proportions of the! 
fire—I forget which, but it effectually dis. 
pelled my dreams, and I sat up for the rest of 
the evening, broad awake, and conscious of 
the dulnees, I never was more thankful for 
bedtime than on this occasion, and when I 
reached my room I crawled into bed, feeling 
atterly done for. 

The next day I felt too ill to skate, so was 
obliged to give it up. though sorry to be the 
cause of depriving Effie of her pleasure, 

Msjor Bagot and bia ally called, and left a 
whole sheaf cf cards, which Jervis brought 
into the echoo!.room with a smile. 

Effie read French to me for an hour, and 
then I sent her into the garden for some 
exercise. I suppose if I had been. the fine 
lady I was only a year ago I should have 
thought it necessary to keep to my bed for 
two or three days; but under my present cir. 
cumetances I felt bound to be up and doing. 

When Effie came in, with a fine colour on 
her cheeks end a sparkle in her eyes, and told 
me that she had been talking for ever so long 





to Captain Reading in the shrubbery, I was 


{ should be red as a poppy, and present a 
spectacle for all the congregation to laugh at. 

Captain Reading gave aloud “Hem!” as 
soon as the hymn was*given out, and passed 
his hand in the most ostentatious manner 
along the empty ledge in front, 

The hymn began and went on verse after 
verse, my conscience pricking ma all the 
while. Here was I,a woman of ninetesn, de- 
priving two people of joining in a song, of. 
praise, because 1 was afraid of a blush! It 
was Wrong and undignified. I conld stand 
my self-reproaches no longer. With Machia- 
vellian diplomacy I pretended to. dfop, by 
accident, the very book ont of which I was 
singing. It landed in the middle of the tesse- 
lated payoment, and Captain Reading imme- 
diately darted from his pew and picked it up, 
He politely restored it. I made him a sign to 
keep it. He demurred. I showed-him that I 
had another; he took it as well—I nearly 
isughed—and he subsided into his pew. 

By this time the rest of the congregation 
were on their knees, the hymn ended, and my 
cheeks ina flame. I wished both of them-at 
ths bottom of the sea; and ont of revenge 
lingered in chureh, buttoning my gloves in 
the most leisurely manner, till not a soul was 
left but oursélves. 

In spite of these mancouvres we found them 
standing in the churchyard, cantemplating a 
moss-grown tombstoze cf no _ particular 
interest, 

But anything does as a peg to hang @ pre- 
text on, and why not Mr. Matthew Sloper’s 
grave as well ag any other? 

“‘T thonght you wera staying for the after- 
noon service,” said Major Bagot, as he raised 
his hat, with an aggrieved air. 

‘““No, we've got to go back to Inuzcheon 
first,’’ putting on an appearance of bustle, 

‘‘T wonder you didn’t come ont sooner, if 
you were in such a hurry. I thought they 
had some new device here for glueing people 
in their pews.” 


} 





“Then I wonder you came.” 

‘Tg was my only chance of secing you, 
Seriously, Miss Trevor, is Lone Hail for. 
bidden ground?” . 

‘Yes, when Colonel Mordaunt ia absent,” 
remembering that I would not introduce 
strangers into hia house without bie permia- 
gion for the world. » 

“But I'm told that there’s a forsil aunt 
preserved on the premises—a thorough ready- 
made chaperon!”’ 

“Troe!” 

“The Colonel never hag called ai the 
barracks, which was the clear Guty of a 
Christian,” flicking a speck of snow off bia 
highly-polished boot. ‘So what is to be 
done?” 

** Exist without.” 

“Toan’t. All last night I hadn't a wink of 
sleep, beoause——”’ J 

‘The frost had got into your head,” I said, 
hurriedly. ‘ 

“To wasn't that. I Shought you were ill, 
and I was mad because I couldn’ get to you. 
Don't be angry. I¢ is the simple trash." 

I walked on fast, then pulled my hand out 
of my moff. . 

“Good-bye. Truth is sometimes spoilt by 
being told.” 

‘T'll tell you a orammer next time. Bat 
there is no reason why we should part in the 
middle of the high road. Reading and I are 
going to lunch at the Porters.” 

We walked on side by side, the others fol. 
lowing, till we reached the park gates, Then 
I stopped again. . 

“Are you going to be good this after. 
noon? "’ locking down into my face with his 
soft, dark eyes. ‘ 

“I would it Icould manage it, but I don’t 
know how?" looking demurely down at the 
snow. 

“ Do you mean that you don’s feel up to the 
walk?” é 

“I didn’t know there was any _poationies 
virtue in walking, unless you had parched 
peas in your boots.” P I 

“Do you mean you will drive to church in 
the carriage?” 

‘Certainly not. You will be. late for 
luncheon, and so shall. we,” and calling to 
Effie I hurried through the gate, but relented 
sufficiently to. smile over my shoulder. 

We both stayed at home that afternoon, 
for I did not feel sufficiently recovered from 
my. accident. to.go.ont again; but I enjoyed 
the thought of those two men. tramping 
through the snow, and swelling. the meagre 
congregation that unite at half-past three to 
meet the Rev. Parker Smith in the small 
village. church. Perhaps they will have an 
excellent sermon, which will do them good, 
and teach them that they ought to go to 
church for some better purpose than to stare 
at two young women, 

I liked sermons myself, and I would much 
rather ba in church than lie on the sofa in the 
echool-room.; but witha headache I 
could pay no attention to either preacber or 
prayers. s 

Effie is playing a‘ lovely thing by Mozart. 
It is driving me distracted, but she fancies that 
I enjoy it, s0 I don’t like to stop her. Poor 
child, what will be her future? I sm sare I 
would go through fire and water to make it a 
bright oue. 


* * * * * 


The next day Mra, Porter was ushered into 
the drawing-room, to my immense surprise. 
She looked enormous, as she more than filled 
the largest arm-chair in the room, resembling 
a hippopotamus stuck ap on end. She said she 
had come on purpose to inquire after me, 80 
of couzse I appeared proportionately grateful ; 
bat Iam convinced that she was thankfal for 
an excuse to get-inside the house. Her eyes 
kept roaming round the room, exam 
every article in it with evident curiosity ; an 
at any little noiae outside, such as the shutting 
of a door, she gave a start as if she expected 
something extraordinary would happen. 
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In the middle of our conversation in walked 
Miss Mordaunt, who bowed stiffly, and sat 
dJown on a chair just infrontof us. As she 
rarely moved from her seat by the fire in the 
preakfast-room, I am sure she made the 
effort in order tospy on me and Effie; but, if 
so, she got very little for her pains, as she 
jonld searcaly hear a word of Mrs. Porter's 
running flow. 


‘What a ae this ial So 
beantifally pisuated, © gardens must: be 
exquisite in the: samme!” 


“ Fifteen degrees oPfvest, and thixladycalle 


it summer !” ¢athiing’teemoe, wit en-ais of 


the Sa aap mor , 
“Ha ba! howvery eirudinig! dear, 
she always ‘like’ thie?’ pnp Fone me. 


“Tleft my husband's: card for your brother,” | 


in @ louder ‘ ee 


“1s was ° nine} 
fortnight si ; a 
the grave,” ite se a as 1 


in a convalaiom /¢ . “Your nephew 
of course, © giveit him?” 
“ What ‘” With peolid eyes fixed mer- 









cilessly on florid face. He hus 
done nothi for.” 

* Give hi 4 #he card ! the card!” 
the last -w a shriek. 

Mies Mo ed offended. 


“Tf you k a little lower I might 
hear you better, We don’t play cards Were; 
bat I've heard? that some people abont the 
neighbourhood” —with a glance that mieant, 
“not far off, either’ —‘‘are addi to 


or Oh, dene Thageneh. I 
“ Oh, deat never go’ 
ep aS ras 


than sixpenny p 
excessively if I tose ten shillings at - 

“Effie, my dear—— Oh, I forgot, it will 
ba much, too much, trouble for you. Mias 
Trevor, perhaps you will ba kind enough to 
poke the fire? Mra. Porter is cold.” 

** Indeed, I’m nothing of the kind !"’ getting 
out of her chair with a great rustle of bangles 
and fringes. “If I stay here another moment ”’ 
—aside to me—‘‘I shaildie of laughter. Now, 
you will come, won’t you, to our little dance, 
and bring Mids Effie with you? I promised 
those two bad boys that I would make'you. I 
call them boys, you know, because I’m nearly 
old enough to be their mother, You wouldn’é 
disappoint them, would you?” 

“I should noé care about that, for they 
would console themselves with someone elee; 
bat it is very kind of you toaskus, I really 
don’t know what to say,” and I looked at 
Effie. 

She smiled,— 

“I suppose some day I shall go to a 
dance.” 

‘And why not begin at once? My houses 
will. be honoured by your fitet dérut. 1 
wouldn't lose my two principal attractions for 
anything. The-ice was so dull withont you 
that positively some of the'men turned sulky, 
and went home.” 

“Bat, dear Mrs, Porter,” I put inhurriedly, 
“T don't care about going out now—it is all'so 
different.” 

“What is different?” peering up into’ my 
Tacs ‘“ Ara you less charming than you were 
a year,ago? . Will anyone turn your pocket 
inside out to see what you've t in if?” 

“Not exactly; but—but I’ve come down 
from my pedestal,” growing very red, for the 
subject was distasteful to me. 

“You are my friend,” said Effie, putting her 
hand caressitigly on my shoulder. “Ts there 
anything to ba‘ashamied of in that?” 

‘No, deat; tots-——" 

“ Qaite right, Mies Effie. I don’t‘ have 
snobs in my hours, who don't knows lady 
when they see one, and you shall be treated 
like a queen—queen of beauty,’ you know, as 
somebody would say. Remember, it’s quite an 
informal little hop, and no oheperons are 
needed. Tf the Colonel won't come'with you 

staré early, and you shall be under’ my epecial 
charge, Good-bye, Miss Mordaunt,” with her 





















lips close to tha side of the cld lady’s cap. 
‘* Persnade your brother to come if you can.” 
‘And bring his tombstone with him!” with 
the sort of fixed stare by which some people 
control those who are wrong in their heads. 
“Dombstone? The Colonel? What doss 
she mean?” looking hopelessly bewiidered. 
'@h, my dean, les me get away before I dis- 
; mmryeeif!'’ 
“You ssid her brother again, don's you 
‘se8?°’ Eftic explained, gravely. 


“Didi? You don’t mean it?" hurrying 


the door, as if more than half-frightenedi, 
‘Christman Eve — don’t forget. Gooth 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. 


Anu my old horror has returned upon’ mej, 


ine fand I sit here shivering; afraid to look over 


my shouldér, alpacugh I know there is nothing 
behind me, My lasti experience has utterly 

‘me, and I begin tothink that, one day, 
what others have upon me may become 
a gaity. Uniess I risk having 
my nerves injured for life I shall probably 
have to leave’ Hall. 

Yes, these continual frights are beopming 
too much: for meyand: what TI hate still more 
is the constant dread of what is goiog to 
happen. 

I never go to sleep without this fear upon 
me. 
dread of what the daylight may bring with it. 
Oaly a little while ago I felts quita happy and 
comfortable, as if I were in an ordinary 
b old, and>-had almost. forgotten my 
fornter terrors. 

The frost disappeared, and we fell back into 
our usual groove; but it returned a fortnight 
later, and the river was thronged with a 
laughing crowd. 

Basil Conyers suddeniy appeared on the 
bank, casting a quiet glance round before 
throwing himself into the midst of 
skaters. He bowed to Mrs. Porter and some 
of her. train, and was exchanging a few re- 
marks with Dick when his eye fell upon Effie 
floating past him, with the sunlight on her 
yellow hair, and: her hands tightly clasped by 
her usual swaia. 

‘Who's that fellow?’ he asked, ag he 
seized Dick by the arm. 

‘*A sentimental planger who is spoons on 
Miss Mordaunt. Calls Himself Reading, and 
hails from Winchester barracks. She’s miles 
too good for him, don't you think so?” j 

He did not answer, but withont a word to 
the boy or a-look at me; who: happened to be 
atanding close by, he darted down the streanr 
after hia cousin. 

She stopped obediently whon she was aware 
that he was calling to her imperatively ; but 
when she gave him one hand in saying *‘ How 
a’ye do,” Captain Reading still retained pos- 
session of the other, :and whirled her off the 
next moment from«under Basil's nose. 

His face wad a study! and Mejor Bagot 
and I went into fits of laughter. 

It is always ‘* Major Bagot and I,’ and i do 
not quite know how to help it. Our steps go s0 
well together that it would be absurd to re- 
fase to skate with him; bat I think I have 
made him understand that I only use him as 
—as a walking: stick, 

He grows confidentiel:every now and then, 
and complains of féeling lonely. I can sym- 
pathise with bim on'thatscore with my whole 
heart. Sometimes I fancy that he uses it as 
& spell to werk om my feslings; but if I can 
brighten his life, as he saya I do, by these 
‘long talke I am sure I am very glad. 

Baeil Conyers: and Captain Reading very 
nearly came to # quarrel over Effie before the 
day was over; and she looked on, calm and 
impassive, with # certain quiet dignity of her 
own, perfectiy unconscious that she was the 
case of irritation. 

‘Phe next day I thought it quite a fortunate 
circumstance that she had a headache and 





the | 
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’ wee ill, 





' Rnown in all tle’ eutiages. round abont, 


i 
) teisa'to hide aa 


—— 


wo! 
I never get up ia the morning without @ |: 





conld not skate, as T was beginning to be 
afraid of the responsibility of thie growing 
friendship during Colonel Mordaunt’s absence, 
I had decided that I would not gadown to tha 
icaualone, when a message was bronght me 
thafthers was a woman lying ill as Brovkes’ 
cortage. 

It was a fever, bus not infectious, snd she 
was very weak, Oolonei Mordaunt always 
makexme his aimoner, and I am pretty well 
The 
‘more I see of tia poor the more I know of 
hia kindness ; but fy thas: be doses he 
jex’'men' would w crime, 


Tewasa ‘to me to findithat: the paticnt 


f wae Bliza Pérry—that horsid woman who 


came to Lone’ Hall and inaulted’the Colonel. 


| Bus T did all I could for her—smoothed her 
J im. fed her with some jelly which I had 


‘with me, and read to ber some saoth- 
ing words’ out of a book which Mr. Parker- 
Smith hed! givew ms for thie purpose. 

All the’ whiltshe Iny Wack with closed cyes, 
iting, tod mich exhausted to heed any- 


‘Ms. Brookes, » itind, motherly-looking 
Women, said she Kad been lodging thare-for 
nearly three weelig; and before she was taken 
ill was often upat Theggn Grange. 

Old Mr. Conyers Hnd’ been down to see her, 
and had scemed mittoh annoyed to find she 

He went away, leaving a tract, but 
ele; which was rather mean on the 
her patron. 

T went home fail of anxious thought, and 
Bodie no good from this woman's presence 
in the neighbourhood, 

That night Effic went to bed early in order 
to‘care her headache, and waw seen: followed 
by Miss Mordannt. I promised Jervis that I 
would put out the lamp very carefully, and 
told him that he need not sit up for me, 

Ts wasn’t very Jate when I ehns my book, 
and stepped oni intothe hall, Bat the house 
always seems fall of mysterious shadows, and 
if I am up alone até night Tf grow absurdly 
nervous. I was never afraid of anything in 
my own home, but Lone Hallis different. 

It had jusi come across me that everyone 
else was in bed, and that if there were any 
burglars about I might easily be murdered, 
and nobody know of if till the next morning, 
when the library door opened gently, My 
heart jamped into my mouth, and I gavea 
little ory. Is wasn’t fanoy, for a ray of iight 
fell across the darkness of the hall as. the door 
moved, bat the nex) moment if was extin- 
gaished, Not a sound broke the silexos. I 
sammoned all my courage, and eaid, in a 
hoarse voice, utterly unlike my own,— 

“Who's there?” 

There was no ansyer, and unable to bear it 
any longer I rushed upstsirs, aud locked 
myself in my bedroom. When once there 
I don't think any power on earth would have 
dragged me the other side of the door; bat I 
listened far into the night, anxious abont Effie 
and the rest. 

I looked at Jervis anxiously the mexi morn- 
ing afraid of what I might hoar, bas nothing 
seemed to have happened. It waa Effie’s 
seventeenth birthday, and I was thankfal 
to find it was @ bright, froaty day, which she 
watlikely toenjoy. The first thing in the 
morning » lovely bouquet of white camellias 
came, with Captain Readiag’s compliments. 

It was the very first time that sach a thing 
had happened to her, and it was delightfal to 
see a blush stealing up her soft, fair cheeks, 

“Do you think I might put one in my 
battonhols? ” she asked shyly. 

“I snppose so," I said doubtfally, forl 
thought is wonld be too great an encourage- 
ment to Captain Reading, and yet did not like 
to disappoint her. 

I heard Basil Conyers ask her where she 
got it from? She told him frankly, adding,— 

“ Wasn't it hind of him?” 

“Lika his impertinence! What basiness 
has he to give you flowers ? ”’ 

“He knew it was my birthday.” 

‘ Your birthday, and you never told me!” 
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[A MAN CAME TSROUGH THE DOORWAY, CABRYING EFFIE IN BIS ABMS !] 


= You never asked, but Captain Reading 
i ." 

With a langh, she went off with the young 
t fficer, and he looked after them; and scowled. 
Vhat will be the end of it, and what will 
Colonel Mordaunt say ? 

That evening Dr. Goodenough arrived just 
as we had finished dinner, and walked into 
the drawing-room in the most casual way 
possible. He was evidently expected, for 
his room had been prepared for him; but I 
am quite sure neither Miss Mordaunt nor 
Effis knew anything about it. All the day 
long I had had an uneasy conviction that 
eomething serious was happening, for the 
sight of Jervie’s face was enough to arouse all 
eorts of fears. The man looked like a corpse, 
and seemed scarcely able to drag one foot 
after another. 

Dr. Goodenough retired to have some supper, 
and never appeared again, which I thought 
rather queer; but I suppose it bores him to 
be with ladies, especially when there is no 
otber man to keep him in countenance. 

We were quite alone. We pushed aside the 
sofas and chairs, and practised dancing. 

I don’t believe anyone had ever danced in 
the house before, and such clouds of dust 
came out of the carpet that we were nearly 
choked ; but we persevered heroically, because 
I was anxious for Effie to do it decently before 
we went tothe Porters. The step has changed 
since she was at school, and I had to teach her 
a new one; but she took to it readily, and 
really waltzed quite gracefully by the time we 
were both done up. 

I was so tired that I slept soundly—the 
moment I laid my head on the pillow—and 
was already dreaming, when I woke with a 
start. In an instant I sat up in bed broad 
awake, my poor heart thumping as if it would 
jump out of my body. 

There were steps just outside my door, 
which stopped at Effie’s. With my sense of 
hearing, sharpened by fear, I heard the 





handle turned softly. The door stealthily 
opened. Forgetting all chance of danger for 
myself, I sprang out of bed, and throwing my 
dressing gown over my shoulders, went to my 
own door and looked out. I drew my head 
back hastily, for Dr. Goodenough was stand- 
ing only a few paces from me, with his back 
turned towards me. Effie’s door was open, 
and he seemed to be watching it intently. 
What could it mean? Had she been taken ill— 
had Alice fetched the doctor without telling 
me? It was most extraordinary. 

It was freezingly cold, and I shook from 
head to foot ; but if I had run a chance of being 
reduced to an icicle I could not have gone 
away. 

If she were ill the doctor would have gone 
in, not stood out side as if simply waiting. If 
she were well what was he doing there at all? 
I felt bewildered. 

After waiting several minutes a man came 
out, carrying Effiein his arms. All sorta of 
fears flew through my mind, but just as they 
passed I was obliged to pull the door to. 

Afterwards I crept out into the passage, 
holding my breath, for fear of being discovered, 
bat determined to rush forward at all hazards. 
If Lcould not identify the man who was carry- 
ing off an innocent girl before my eyes I 
could have dared anything to save her. 

Her yellow head was drooping, as if over- 
powered by sleep, and all her limbs seemed 
limp and helpless, as, covered in a wrapper, 
she was borne swiftly along, as if the arms 
that she rested in soarcely felt the girl's 
weight. 

The sleeper must have been drugged, and if 
so for what purpose? Dr. Goodenough would 
not look on atacrime. He was a friend—a 
trusted friend. 

I went to the end of the passage, my bare 
feet making no noise on the carpeted floor, 
and watched the two men rounding the corner 
of the gallery. With a gasp of terror I saw 


| they were making for the iron-door, and with 





a ory I sprang forward, resolved to stop 
them. 

The doctor unlocked the door hastily, but 
the other man turned round, and asa ray of 
moonlight fell upon his face I recognised 
Colonel Mordaunt’s ! 


(To be continued.) 














Tuz German Emperor's family rises at six 
o'clock. The two youngest have an English 
governess ; but the three eldest are under the 
care of a military tutor, and waited upon by 
men-servants. It is no uncommon thing to 
find the Empress in the nursery before six 
o'clock in the morning, dressed, and ready to 
begin the day. In the middle of winter she 
may be seen walking in the Thiergarten with 
her husband by eight o’clock, All day long 
she is busy, receiving visitors, performing 
public functions, or writing for the Emperor 
until her hand aches. Both the Em rand 
Empress are very conscientious. hey are 
determined to fulfil the duties imposed upon 
them by their position. Bat the Empress 
grieves over the fact that she cannot spend 
much time with her children. When she was 
simply Princess William she heard the Princes 
say their prayers every night, superintended 
the nurseries, and insisted upon ri 
economy. The clothes of one little prince 
were handed on to his younger brother by her 
orders, and nothing was Probably 
few children are so simply fed or dressed as 
the little princes, They are taught to despise 
luxury, and to look down upon affectation. 

Tue growth of the nails on the left hand 
requires eight or ten days more than those on 
the right. The growth is more rapid in children 
than in adults, and goes on faster in summer 
than in winter. It requires an average of 132 
days for the renewal of the nails in cold 
weather, and but 116 in warm weather. 
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[TALBOT § HUGE HORSE GALLOPED STRAIGHT OVER SHERATON, TRAMPLING ON HIM HORRIBLY !} 


NOVELETTE.) 


ASHLEYS AUNT. 


Ste aa 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* What's the matter, 
That you have such a February face 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? ”’ 


Srencen SHeERaTon satin his clab in Pall- 
mall, stering vacantly at the stream of Lon- 
don life that was flowing past. There were 
crowded omnibuses going citywards, hansoms 
coming westward, broughams stopping at 
doors; victorias, in which elegantly. dressed 
women lay back luxuriously, going slowly by ; 
smart-looking girls sauntered along in two's 
and three’s. There was the flash of a red coat 
as a soldier swung along swiftly, and near 
him a postman in more sober uniform. A 
dirty, half - intoxicated woman staggered 
along, holding a still dirtier baby loosely in 
her arms, while a child of two or three clung 
to her tattered skirts. A policeman stood 
solemnly at the corner, on ‘fixed point” 
duty. A girl selling flowers dragged a huge 
basket wearily along; and there were many 
men like himself—well got up, well dressed, 
good-looking—who streamed in and out of the 
clubs incessantly. 

Still, though Sheraton looked at all this, and 
apparently studied it, in reality he saw 
nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, but that 
horrible sense of degradation and annoyance 
that had been on him for the last week— 
since the Derby was run—when he backed the 
wrong horse, and lost a pot of money—so much, 
in fact, that it had cleaned him ont, left him 
with hardly a sixpence in his pocket 
wherewith to bless himself, and made him 
face the unpleasant fact that he had come to 
the end of his tether, and must poll up short, 
which meant give up the army, give up his 





club, give up his charming suite of rooms in 
St. James’p, and his equally charming chest- 


' nut mare, Sandal; give up his grandacquaint- 


ances, his dinner-parties, his opera going, his 
strolls in the park, his afternoons at Harling- 
ham, his evenings at the Lyric, and a 
thousand other delightful things to which he 
had been accustomed for the last ten years. 

He wondered bitterly why he had been such 
& fool—why he had not left horses and the 
turf alone? It would have been far better for 
him if he had—far, far better. As it was, it 
seemed there wag nothing for him but to leave 
the army, and go abroad to Santafé or 
Johannisberg, or some other distant place, 
where he would be unknown, and could begin 
life over ‘again—that miserable performance 
s0 many fast, foolish young men have to go 
through ; begin it again, however, without any 
hope, any pleasure in life, and with next to no 
chance of success. 

He knew his aunt, Lady Tarburton, would 
never forgive his mad, reckless, culpable con- 
duct—the folly that had landed him in as bad 
and awkward @ position as any young man 
was ip. 

She had brought him up, his parents hav- 
ing died in India when he was only three years’ 
old, and right well had she done her duty by 
her sister’s only child, She bad none of her 
own, and she lavished the whole strength and 
wealth of her sffectionate -heart on the little 
orphan left to her care. Pastors and masters 
he had in plenty, and to spare; and when old 
enough she sent him to Eton, and afterwards 
to Sandhurst, and then got him a commission 
ina crack Hussar regiment, and supplemented 
bis own modest income of three hundred a 
year with a liberal allowance—so liberal in fact 
that it placed him, monetarily, on a par with 
the older cfficers in the regiment, men of the 
higher grade, and waa indeed his ‘‘ undoing,” 
as poor Gretchen of German fame says. 

He allowed himeelf to be led into all sorts of 
extravagances, played cards with the richest, 





kept @ racer or two, and betted so heavily that 
his getting into queer street was inevitable, 

The last Derby day knew no financial 
morrow for Spencer Sheraton, cornet in Her 
Majesty’s Scarlet Hussars. 

He was cleaned ont, had hardly a ten- pound 
note left that he conld honestly call his own. 
It was an awful position for a man of his 
birth and breeding, for he could claim blood- 
kinship with several of the great families in 
England, and was w2lcome in the homes of 
many of the nobility. 

He was, moreover, a man of singular at- 
tractions and ability—extremely handsome, 
clever, well-mannered, gifted with an artistio 
temperament that made him very fascinating ; 
a splendid voice, and a fine figure. It seem 
when he started on hia military career, that a 
brilliant destiny lay before him; one any young 
man might have envied and wished lay before 
~~ it had all vanished, and ended in 
ruin 

On the morrow he was to ride in a steeple- 
chase at Sir Talbot Tremaine’s. If he won he 
would be richer by some eight or nine hundred 
pounds. If he lost—well, if he lost—he would 
be landed deeper in the mire of debt and 
despair, and there would be little for him 
save a choice between the river and an ounce 
of cold lead ! 

Sheraton shivered a little as his thoughts 
turned on the choice of alternatives, and acold 
chill ran through him from head to foot, 
though outside the May sunshine was falling 
warmly, tinging everything toa mellow, golden 
hue. Bat then it was not surprising that he 
felt cold and deprezsed, considering bis circum- 
stances, and he dared not spend any of the 
little money he had left on a good dinner 
and a bottle of choice wine, which no doubt 
would have cheered and elated him for a while 
with a sort of Datch courage. He had been 
on short commons for the last week, for he 
was on leave, and could not join the splendidly- 
appointed mess of his regiment, as it was quar- 
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tered at the  Carragh, and he had only a bed- 
room in Halt. moon-strest, where they pre- 
pared nothing for bim,and he had been getting 
OF Bt ak in a cheap way at a third-rate 
searing to dine at his clab, which 
was one of the best and moat fashionable in 
London and where everything was, therefore, 
proportionately high in price 
‘'Whatafool I have been!'’ he muttered 















do wil h it, and was at her wits’ end to get rid 
of her vasé income 

Little was realiy known of this lady ; only 
psople, who knew Ashley's fanaiby fairly well, 
whispered that this feminine Croosus waa 
eccentrio, hated London and alt appertaining 
to it, and passed most of her time at her 
estate in Devonshire, migrating cecasigpally, 
when the fancy seized her, t0 a place she 


angrily, getting up suddenly, as though he-felt] poscessed north of the Tweed, Ahawas-a.sort 


suffocating in the h wndeome room.;and, turn- 


of Seotch Paradise, and was a misearevef 


ing to ga, he ran up against a short, fair man, heather) waterfall, mountain and tath—a nivdt 


who. criei ont,;— 
‘ Hallo ! Sheraton, Tmitpeally you?” 
*Yes,"’ he replied). rather shortly, shaking: 
hands with the new: cemer, 


“Why, I thought you were with the Scarlets 
at the Curragh? "’ 
‘ Ewas, 


came over from Ireland.” 
‘*Come over for anything in partioular?’”’ 
inquired the little fair man briskly, his 


bright),amiable, ruddy face beaming with wine: 


health and happiness, a strong contrast ta 
other’a dark, gloomy one. 

‘** Toamecoverforthe Derby," ssid: Sheraton 
slowly. 

‘And lost oomsiderably over it! Zh, 


Spencer’?"’ 
“‘ Everything!” buszav,tersely, 
‘*T hope it is now! thas.” 
“Teis. I ammate ye 
Fora fail minuteaA \shley stood look- 


ing at his friaad, coneternttion visible on 
good. natured ,{aae, andia 


‘lovely spot. 

Ashley did not often speak of his aunt, bud 
when badtdis wae in terms of eulogy ; and he 
was WoRb!to doviare that she was the best and 
dearest creature’in the world, from which his 

that hia relative was liberal 





The dinner at the Huropean Hotel, where 
Wad siaying, was first-rate; and the 
wine excellent; and when dessert wad 
table and: the waiters pra aye 
‘the mewaicne 


young. 
his es bin: the cron of r =# 
chief which. been rat ta about by 
mad aaa 
« ya Sheraton) slowly, 
or iug'te:the: do for the Inaé, 
aes itat firsts and then, 


friends supposed 
But I got leave ten days ago, and’ ite-him,, andybelped him in his fadfer model 
eae 


his) the pace toohard, I tried to Wind: myself to it 


| —n0% to ese it. The fact is, 


ed to 
‘‘ Are‘you in earnest?” havent? at “}ideew in, ashamed te do less then men far 


“Iam in demdly earnest. I 
{ was not,’’ replied Stieraton, grimly, 

‘* What have you losi?” 

“ All Iam possessed of, and more besides, 
More then I can ever hope to pay.” 

“The deuce you have! Come and talk 
about it. Tell me the worst. I’ve ordered 
dinner for seven to nigh$, as I'm going to the 
theatre. Come and dine with me, and we'll 
gee if anything can be done,” and Sheraton 
accepting his invitation, the two friends lefé 

_the Conglomerated Service Ciub arm-in-arm, 
the hussar feeling a trifle less dismal than 
he had since that unlucky Derby; for Arthur 
Ashton wes well-known as a good Samaritan, 
ons ever ready to help the poor, unfortunate 
and needy, Moreover, he was such # steudy, 
long- headed, reliable man that his counsel 
and. advico were worth having; was eagerly 
sought.and attentively listened to; and there 
was # faint gleam of hope ia Sheraton’s heart 
that Ashton might, with his ready wit; show 
him the way out 0? all hia difficulties. 

Arthur Ashisy was the son of a Kentish 
squire, who, when he died, left- his only son 
five handred a-year, and each of his taree 
daughters one thousand pounda per annam, 
saying that he thought women wanted more 
than mon, and were far less able to work and 
earn their own living. 

Yeung Ashley inherited hia father's sterling 
quelities, and with them a great liking for 
farming, 80 he invested his money in a snug 
fanm, and superintending everything himself 
made it:pay weil. 

Having o liking aleo for soldiering he joined 
the Kens Militia, and played at soldiers for a 
month every year, proceeding which afforded 
bim intense and unalloyed delight—a. great 
deal more, in fact, than @ sojournin town did, 
which he had to undergo now and again 
during the sesson, as he had many relatives 
and friends in London, 

Though not a rich man himself he was 
known aud celevrated for having remarkably 
rich relatives. He possessed an extremely 
anoient grandmother, who resided.in Belgrave- 
equare, and wad popularly supposed to be a 
female Midas. Two of his sisters were 
married to rich baronets, and the third was 
the wife of an American who had “struck 
ile” over a silver mine, and rolled in wealth. 
Bat -the richesé of all his connections was 
said’ to be an aunt who lived in Devonshire, 
and had so much money that, lize the Dake of 
Westminster, she really didnot know what to 


older and farrivher than myself,‘and Igotinto 
debt. And tiem I’ve been mad \over. horses _ 


I might have pulled” Donovan. bad |: 
not won the Derby. I backed Starlightso 
heavily that paying my mere debts of honour 
has cleaned me out, and I’ve had recourse to 
the Jewe—and you Enow what tke holy tribe 
of Israel are. I shail never get free of them 
and their bills.” 

“ Was there no way cut of the difficulty bus 
by applying to Moses, Aaron and Co.?”’ asked 
Asbley. 

“None. I was ctamped, and had to apply 
to them.” 

$f a t Lady Tarbarton have helped 
you?” 

‘I daresay she would if I had applied to 
her; but I was ashamed to do that. She has 
been go kind to me—more than kind. Her 
liberality isprincely ; it would have looked so 
odd to ask for more, She wouid have guessed 
at once, with all a woman's quickness, that 
there was a screw loose that wanted tighten- 
ing, and would have found out in no time what 
the screw war, and she would never forgive 
me. She hates horze-racing, has '& holy horror 
of i6; agd if she knew I indulged in if { should 
be in her biack books at once.” 

“ Well, I suppese she'li have to know about 
it now?” remarked Ashley, inquiringly. 

‘‘T suppose so,’ agreed Sheraton, dismally, 
‘for I shall have to leave the Scarlets.” 

‘* Must you?” 

* Yea: 

‘+ What a pity!” 

‘* Worse than that, for I love my profession, 
and I am fis for nothing else. Heaven only 
knows what [ shall do, how I shall knock slong 
and earn a livelihood! ” 

“ I don’t think you are fit for much," agreed 
Ashley, refiectively, looking at his friend’s fine 
and elegantly-attired figure dubiouely, * except 
soldiering. ‘ You'd have to rough it rather in 
the Colonies or South America.’ 

‘Yes. I-shallhave to-try it, however.” 

‘*There is another alternative,’ observed 
the militiaman, looking very wise. 

‘What is that?” asked the hugsar, list- 
leasiy. 

* You might marry an heiress.” 

*Rabbish! What woman worth a piam 
would bestow a glance upon a bankrupt, with 
& string of debte to his name, and his worldly 
possessions consisting of a score or two of 
writs and County Court suramonses?” 
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‘IT know some who wonuld,” remarked 
Ashley; adding a moment later, as thongh 
suddenly inspired, ‘What a pity it is you 
don’t know my Aunt Polly!” 

“Your Aunt Polly! Why?” asked Shera. 
ton, a note of astonishment in bis voice, 

“She's avfally rich, you know, tremen. 
dousiy rich |” 
| “ Well?” s 
“ Thousands a year, end a heap lying at her 
| bankers, uninvested,”’ 

‘Well? ” said Stieraton agsin. 

“Weil, if she knew you she might take a 
fancy to-you, an@iarry you ; and themwhat’s 
hers would be yours, you know, and every. 
thing hy auememne an 
dear Arthur,” said Shere, prively, 
ie | i hy a rasiedone, 
and I would motesesk 0) patoh-apuny broken 
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\ bride?” exclaimed Ashley, with an irresistible 


peal: of lavghter. 
e Very much,” agreed his friend, langhing a 
little also, as @ vision of a skinny old maid, 
with a vinegary face, passed before his mind's 
eye. 

“ It wouldbe better to be an old woman's 
‘darling ‘than‘a young one’s slave,”’ 

“Perhaps, Still, under existing circum- 

— Stem0ss, 


‘excuse ime if I decline the 

Oh, certainty, Pifexouse you. Only——” 

‘Only what?” inquired the hussar, as the 
other paused. 

‘*Some day you will be sorry that you 
declined to have anything todo, matrimouially, 
with my Aunt Polly.” 

“Your Aunt Polly is no doubt a most excel- 
lent female, but at the same time I quite fail 
to see why I should ever regret not regarding 
her in tha light of a possible spouse.”’ 

‘We shall eee,” said Ashley, oracularly. 

“We shall.” 

‘And now, Speneerwyou had better come to 
the theatre with me, and see this new dancer 
who is to appear to-night.” 

“‘ Not to-night, old fellow, thanks. Iam not 
exactly in the mood for ‘guips and pranks,’ 
and opera bonffe. Moreover, 1 want hand and 
eye to be steady to-morrow.” 

“Why? What ara-you going to do?" 

" Ride Sandal; most likely for the last 
time.”’ 

“Ah! the pretty chestnut mare?" 

“ Yes, ” 

‘* Where are you going to ride her?" 

‘* At Tremaine’e," 

“Ob, do you ride in the steeplechase?” 

“ Yes; and ag T stand to get some hundreds, 
that will pali me through presént difficulties, 
and set me on my legs for two or three months 
longer. I am more than anxious to win.” 

‘* Naturally. Tremaine asked me to ge 
down to his place.”” 

“ And are you going?” 

“TI was not. Bat since you are going to 
ride, snd I anrinterested in the result, I shall 
go down and see the’ race.” 

“Do. I mean to ride like the devil.” 

‘* Take care you don't break your neok,” 
cautioned Ashley. ‘I hear there are oné-or 
two stiff jamps.” 

‘€My neck is not of much value to me jnst 
now. I shall certainly throw it in the ‘scale 
against the hundreds I stand to win. Sandal 
must do her best for me to. morrow ; and if'she 
can't win me the race she may as’ well break 
my neok or my back for me, as life doesn't bold 
much in the futare for me.” 

“Now, Spencer, don’t take such a gloomy 
view of matters. Try and look on the bright 
side of affairs.” 

“There isn't any brigh$ side, Arthar. It’s 
all dali gloom, with never a gleam of sunlight 
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esregious as, and I shall have to pay the 

venalty of rev folly in sackcloth and ashes, as 
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will do after mo, while the world exists.’’ 

a Well, if you won't ba comferted——” 
“Sav? gan't,’ old fellow, 
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ssible. Good-night. Shall see 
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CHAPTER HU. 


<¢ And I leap to the saddle, a man indeed ; 

For all I can do and dare, 

In the power and speed that. are mine at need, 
While I sit on the back of my mare ! 

We are in for a gallop—away ! away ! 
I told them my beauty could fly. 

And we'll Jead them a dance ere they catch us 

to-day, 

For we mean it, my lass and I!” 


Tue next day dawned bright and smiliog— 
one of those typical summer days that now 
and again visit old England, and show off to 
advantage the vernal green of tree and hedge, 
the beauty of flower.spangled meadows, ths 
Inxuriance of bloom and blossom. 

Depresred though Sheraton was, he could not 
but note the beauty of the landecape as he 
drove witha friend to Sir Talbot Tremaine’s 
Cottage Orrée, that Iay out some twenty 
miles north of London, and was far from the 
‘‘madding crowd,” and the usual haunts of 
man—that is, fashionable towa man, 

It was a toy placa that the Baronet and his 
handsome wife inhabited by fits and starts 
during the fins portion of the yesar—not be 
case either of them particularly affeoted the 
country, or rural sights and pastimes, but 
simply beowuse before it lay a racecourse, 
and both were mad about racing’and horses. 

It was @ very pretty place, with white walle, 
and a thatched, rustic- looking roof, and a green 
porch, around which twined ecarlet japonica, 
and pale, starlike blossoms of the yellow 
jasmine, Within is was replete with dainty 
comforts. The rooms were draped with pretty 
Indian muslins, the walis of some hung’ with 
tapestry representing qneer eastern figures 
and impossible animals, that certainly must 
have existed before the flood; as nothing in 
any degree like them hasbeen seen since; and, 
where there was no tapestry, the walls were 
decorated with Imari plates and saucers, and 
the manteipieces adorned with quaint bowls 
and satsuma cups, and vases of Benares brass- 
work, and pudgy, many-handed little gods, and 
carvings of elephants in ivory ; and inlaid 
tables were dotted about here and there, laden 
with all manner of eastern treasnres; and 
palms, huge, feathery-leaved ones, stood indim 
corners, and flower-baskets, of quaint and on- 
usual design, bung suspended near the windows, 
that were cartained with Dhurries ; and cool- 
looking grast-matting was Iaid over the 
polished floors, with bere and there a lion ora 
tiger’a skin, with the fierce head intact; and 
everywhere was that heavy, faint smell of 
sandalwood and eastern spices that thore 
who have been long in India love so much, 
and that others unused toit find so sickly. 

A sort of breakfastIoncheon, something 
after the French style, was going on in the 
dining-room when Sheraton and his friend 
Captain Bruce arrived—a never-ending kind 
of meal, at which most of the guests atood, and 
2 few—ladics, of course—sat, and where tea, 
coffee, claret, and other light wines were being 
dispensed by neat-handed Phyllises; where 
men were diving into Périgord pies, foi? gras, 
and dissecting chickens, and turkeys, boned 
and truffled, and done up into a dozen different 
delicious, appetizing ways, and doing justice 
to sirloins of beef, and forequarters of spring 

lamb. 

Standing near the top of the table was Lady 
Tremaine, looking handsomer than ever in & 
dregs of dark blue velvet and white satin, her 
husband's colours, which threw up her fair 
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ing contrast to them. 

By her ride stood Sir Taibot—tuli, stalwart 
liks the typical equire 
cees depicted inantique 





of oldentimes, whome 


) nanting-printe, with his jolly, good-hamoured 
That's nearer the | face, keer eyes, erect figure, and loud breezy 
knows I wonld bs if I could, | voice, that in ordinary conversation had a 
| strong smack of a view. halloo about it. 


He was considerably older than hia fair 
sponse, and people did say that the grey mare 
was the better horse ofths two. Still, anyway, 
they seemed to get on all right, and jogged 
along comfortably enough in double barness, 
though now and again her ladyrhip’s open and 
pronounced flirtations would cause the Baro- 
netsome uneatiness,and wake him from his 
dream of bay mare, and chesnnt gelding, 
three-year-olds, and stiff racc-courses, to a 


slight sense of his responsibilities and duties 
asamarricd man. — 
However, it would not last long. After a 


few days of dancing attendance on his wife, 
and acoompanying her everywhere, he would 
experience 2 fresh burat of enthusiasm over the 
tarf, and relapse into his usual good-humoured 
atate of indifference to everything save horse: 
flesh. 

On thea present occasion Sir Talbot seemed 
lost to sverything but the chances of the grey 
mare he meant to ride winning; and Lady 
Tremaine, taking advantage of this, at once 
commenced & fast and forious flirtation with 
Sheraton, who was ons of her favourites, and 
who was in that desperate, reckless sort of 
mood that he was ready for anything, from 
pitch and-toss to self-slanghter. 

**How late you area! I thought you wera 
never coming,’ said her ladyship, a trifle 
pettishly, as they left the dining-room and 
strolled out to the lawn, where the golden sun- 
light poured through the leaves, anti quivered 
in chequered patches on the emcoth turf, and 
the birds sang gaily, and the air was fallof 
the fragrant sweetness of summer. 

“Am I late?" he inquired, a little sux- 
prisedly, turning his eyes from 2 black speck 
in the blue ether overhead, which hs knew 
was # lark at its matins, and looking at his 
companion. 

“Yes. Certainly you are. 
here,” she told him. 

‘*Ashiey said he wascoming. I don’t see 
kim |!’ he objected. 

“ Oh, one or two may not have arrived yet, 
bat the majority are here. I wanted you to 
come early.” 

“Dia yon?) Why?" he acked, looking at 
her again, 

“ We might have gone fo look at the mare 
together —to see if she is thoroughly fit.” 

* Shall we gonow?” he suggested, wishing 
to make his peace with his fair, bat imperious 
hostess, 

‘*No; it would notbe possible now. I can’t 
leave thelawn, Sir Talbot expects meto re- 
main here to welcome any late arrivals.” 

“ T thought you said just now everyone had 
arrived,’ said Sheraton, teasingly. 

‘‘So they have, very nearly. Only—don’t 
tease me, Spencer,” she said, quickly, calling 
him by his Christian name, a little habit she 
had with young and good-looking men—‘'I am 
very anxious to-day!” 

‘* What about? ’ he inquired, nonchalantly, 
looking at an extremely pretty dark girl in 
white, her feet even being encased in shoes 
made from white calfskin, - 

“ The racing. I want you to win thesteeple- 
chase, Spencer |’’ 

“T’ll do my best,” he said, meeting her 
amorous glance with one equally soft and:se- 
duotive. ‘I llride for your favour, and that 
will inspire me to ride like the:windand win." 
“You must be carcful. You muet not ride 
wildly,” she said; hastily, her lips quivering, 
her checks flashing, her eyes growing brighter, 
with s suspicion of unshed tears in their 
beautiful depths, 

“J shall ride to win, Lady Tremaine,” he 
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responded, courteously, but with an under- 
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aud flaxen hair admitably, forming a | lying firmness and determination that she 


detected at ounce. 

“ Promise me not to be reckless," she urged, 
imploringly. ‘If you don's use cantion at 
that ugly grip you will have a nasty fail, Ti 
is a stiff jamyp, with the wall thrown ir.” 

“Tocan trust Sandal for jamping, and my 
neck must take care of itseif,’ he answered, 
lightly. 

‘“* I shall never forgive mysel? if any accident 
happens to you,” she ojactiated, rather 
miserably, her eyea dwelling on bis handsome 
face with unconscious tenderness 

And very handsome he Icoked in his gay 
jockey’s dress of white and scsrict, thai was 
barely concealed by the covert coat he wore 
over it. 

“No accident wili happen,” be laughed, 
carelessly. ‘‘Nought was never in canger. 
If I had an adoring wife, or a loving mistress, 
is might be different,” he continued, looking 
at her in that bold, undisgnised way that 
even the best of men will adopt with married 
women who forget their self-respect, and the 
bonds that shackle them to uncongenial 
partners. ‘'As it is, nobody cares a pin for 
me, and if I do break my neck there won’t be 
& wet eye to-nighd over it.” 

“Indeed you are wrong, Spencer. You 
know, I am eure, how——”’ 

But hers the bel! rang; and Sheraton, not 
knowing to what inconvenient lengths in the 
way of declaration her ladyship’s infatuation 
might not lead her, took the opportunity of 
hurrying off, with a muttered apology about 
being weighed, and I<fs her to do the honours 
which she had bsen neglecting somewhat, 
alone. 

In the weighing-room ke met Ashley, who 
immediately began to give him some good 
advice, and to warn him not to ba reckless 
—advice which apparently was not noneeded, 
for Sheraton’s face was flushed, and his eyes 
shone curiously. 

He looked like a man who had been drink- 
ing, or who was under the influcnoe of some 
powerfal drug, that deadened some of the 
senses, and Ieft the others keenly and 
treacherously alive and alert. 

* Oh, all right, I'll take care,” ho rejoined, 
& wee bit testily, as he sauutered out with 
hia friend to. view the finieh of a race on the 
flat, which was won amidst loud hnzzas and 
exclamations by Sir Talbot, 

Then came a race for polo ponies, that 
proved very exciting, and then the event of 
the day—the steeplechase, 

Spencer was duly weighed with his saddle 
and bridle, and a little later rode down to the 
course, and took up his position amongat the 
other gaily-attired gentlemen jockeys at the 
end of the lawn. 

There was some little delay, owing to a 
girth that required tightening, and then, with 
8 flash and a dash, they were cff, Sir Talbot 
leading on his big grey mare, a rakiog bay 
keeping well on his flank, and the others 
streaming along a short distance behind, 
Sheraton holding the chestnut mare well in 
hand, saving her strength, for they had to go 
round twice; and pretty, slender-looking 
Sandal was swift, and good at a. short race, 
but hardly had strength or staying power 
enough for a long one, and the big grey mare 
waa & dangerous rival, 

But the man on Sandal’s back meant to 
win or die. If he couldn’t do one he knew 
perfeotly that he might just ag well do the 
other, and a short pain is better than a long 
one, the pain of a broken neck, short, sharp, 
and done with, rather than the dreary, long- 
drawn-out pain of s broken and rained life. 

On, on they went over a ditch and hurdle, 
then a stiff hedge, across the flat for the length 
of a field, and then over the wall and grip, 
that claimed nearly half the field as victims ; 
but the chestnnt mare cleared it light asa 
bird, with a clever kick back, and the grey, 
and the bay, and some of the others, and 
away they raced across the flat. Scarlet 
jackets, green sleeves, yellow cap, bine sash 
gleaming gaily in the sunlight as they race 
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along, the jockeys using whip and spur un- 
mercifully. 

On, on they went round again. The grip 
was reached, and when passed only three 
raced on to the finish, the grey, the bay, and 
Sandal. Sheraton’s face became white as 
death. His teeth were cet, his eyes gleaming, 
Sir Talbot was leading, and his mount 
showed no signs of fatigue, while the cheatnut 
was breathing heavily, and her glossy neck 
and shoulders were flecked with foam. 

‘* Now, my lass, one more effort,” cried the 
hussar, aa they neared the winning post, and, 
as though understanding what was wanted of 
her, the mare sprang forward gamely, and 
passed the winning post first. 

But the instant Sheraton's hands loosed on 
the reins she staggered and fell with fearful 
suddenness, throwing him heavily, and Sir 
Talbot, thundering along ata terrific pace, was 
unable to stop, and the huge brute he bestrode 
rode straight over Sheraton, its iron hoofs 
trampling on him in a sickening fashion. 

In less thana second the fallen mgn was 
surrounded; and Ashley, pressing forward, 
saw that his face was covered with blood, and 
that he was quite insensible. 

Lady Tremaine knelt by his side white as 
death, and Sir Talbot, the innocent cause of 
the serious disaster, was in a dreadfal state of 


Tenderly and gently he was lifted on to a 
stretcher, and carried into the Cottage, while 
Sir Joseph Jeffson, the celebrated surgeon, 
who was amongst the guests, made an exami- 
tion, and found that his right arm and his 
collar-bone were broken, and that there was 
concussion of the brain as well, and that he 
would be obliged to remain at the Cottage for 
weeks, as removal in his present maimed 
state might prove fatal. 

Lady Tremaine heard the verdict with 
secret delight. Grieved though ehe was at the 
accident, she was pleased to think that he 
would be in her house, in her charge for 
weeks; that che could play the part of nurse to 
him in the sick room under that character 
unsuspected, give rein to part of the mad 
passion that surged in her ungoverned heart, 
and threatened to wreck her happiness and 
reputation. 

Assiduously she attended on him, clad in a 
dark blue serge dress, and a white linen 
hospital apron, looking very like a trained 
nurse, only her beautiful fair hair was un- 
covered by the conventional muslin streamer- 
decked cap, and there was that ease, grace 
and dignity about her movements that is only 
seen amongst women of the upper ten. 

She would not allow a professional attendant 
$2 be engaged, declaring there was not room 
for apy such troublesome person at the 
Cottage; and with the help of her maid, an 
elderly and apparently staid and demure 
Frenchwoman, but who nevertheless had the 
inherent and ungovernable love of intrigue 
peculiar to her class, managed everything in 
the sickroom. 

Sir Talbot expostulated a little ina mild 
fashion, and begged his beloved Laura not to 
make herself ill, or endanger her precious 
health by her assiduous attentions to the 
invalid. But Le was quietly and quickly 
silenced by being informed that as Mr. 
Sheraton had been nearly killed riding to 
please him, Sir Talbot, it was only natural 
that she, Lady Tremaine, should do all that 
ehe could to repair the damage. 

Sir Talbot accepted this rebuff meekly, and 
solaced himeelf by giving two hundred pounds 
for a thoroughbred youngster of two-and-a- 
half years, who was a beauty to look at and a 
devil to ride, and watched the light-weights 
amongst his grooms riding him and trying to 
exercise the demon that possessed the colt, 
while his fair spouse sat up in the darkened 
room by the bedside of the handsome hussar, 
putting ice-cold bandages on his fevered head, 
and settling his pillows every half-hour or 50 
into @ more comfortable fashion. 

Ashley did not take the matter quite so 
coolly as the Baronet. He was very angry at 


the turn affairs had taken, and the accident 
that had placed Sheraton in the hands of a 
passionate, unscrupulous woman, who, not 
caring a maravédi for her husband, was quite 
ready to make love to any other man that 
chance threw across her path. The militia- 
man had other views for his friend, and he 
was accordingly wrathfal at the miscarrying 
of his plans. 

Of course Spencer Sheraton had been 
granted a long leave of absence on account of 
the accident, which disabled him utterly for 
the time being from military duties, and left 
him helpless as a child stretched on a bed of 
sickness. Equally, of course, the fact of his 
having won the steeplechase rehabilitated his 
finances pro tempore, and enabled his most 
pressing creditors to be silenced and his debts 
of honour to be paid. That was about all, 
though. 

Ashley, who managed-affairs for him with 
his usual good nature, knew that in another 
six months a large sum of money would be 
required wherewith to satisfy Moses, Aaron 
and Co,, and—where was it to come from? 

That was a question to which there seemed 
to be no satisfactory answer. Only, somehow 
or other, the young man’s thoughts would 
stray to that rich and excellent female, his 
Aunt Polly. What might she not do, with her 
vast wealth, for this rash hussar, who had 
recklessly thrown away the goods the gods 
provided ? 

Perhaps now that Sheraton had met with 
such puriers, socially and physically, he might 
be more amenable to advice, more ready to 
contemplate matrimony with the “old girl,” 
having his affairs comfortably settled for him 
by somebody else. 

Ashley thought it would be worth while 
trying to get him down to Devonshire, within 
the circle of the influence of that estimable 
lady, Polly Peto, whose good rature was un. 
bounded, and whose acts of benevolence 
amounted, sometimes, to actual eccentricity. 

** I'll try and get him down to the Court,” 
said Ashley to himself, one day, very briskly ; 
and, starting up, he forthwith left the Conglo- 
merated Service Club, and chartering a 
hansom with a likely-looking horse between 
the shafts, he had himself driven northwards 
to Sir Talbot Tremaine’s Cottage Ornée. 





CHAPTER III. 


** Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore— 
To one thing constant never. 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny.” 


Asuizry found Sheraton stretched on a 
couch in the pretty dressing-room adjoining 
the bedroom, where he had passed the weary 
hours since his accident. For a wonder he 
was alone. Spatae 

There was a race meeting at B——, to 
which Sir Talbot went every year, and where 
he was invariably accompanied by his wife. 
She had tried hard to get out of going, 
but for once in a way her husband proved 
inexorably firm. 

He would no excuse. He would 
believe no pretty little fiction about his in- 
jured guest being too ill to be left to the care 
of the butler and Mam’selle Celestine, who 
was quite ready to take entire charge of the 
interesting invalid; and he insisted, simply 
insisted, on his wife accompanying him to the 
races, and sitting beside him on the box-seat 
of his four-in-hand; and she had to go to 
escape & regular ccene, and one of those 
domestic, marital quarrels of which, like a 
wise woman, she steered clear; and Spencer 
was left to his own devices, not altogether 
sorry to find himself alone and free from 
invasion at any moment by a womaii with 





tender, amorous eyes, seductive smiles, and a 











plainly-shown passion, which, as he did not 
reciprocate very warmly, if at all, he did not 
care to be the object of, no matter how flatter. 
ing it might be to his vanity. 

He did not exactly relish the position into 
which his friend's wife had forced him, the 
position of appearing to be her lover; and he 
was, therefore, much more plastic and ready to 
listen to Ashley's advice, and fall in with 
plans, than the latter bad ventured to 

ope. 

He was & man of honour, and it was dis. 
tasteful to him to be even imagined to be 
carrying on an intrigue with the wife of the 
man in whose house he had been forced to 
remain for some weeks. 

** Yes,” he said, in reply to some remark of 
his friend, ‘I think I shall be able to stand 
the racket of travelling in a day or two now, 
though my head got such a orack that I haven't 
felt myself since that great grey brute ham. 
mered me with her infernal heels,” 

‘* Has the doctor said anything about your 
being able to leave here yet?’ inquired Ashley, 
anxiously studying Sheraton’s face, that was 
thin and worn, showing plain traces of soffer. 
ing in its pallor and sharp outline, not to men. 
tion the ugly red scar that ran op from the 
corner of his eyebrow and lost itself amongst 
his hair, and told how severe had been the 
0 gt he received from the mare’s iron 
heels. 

‘Nota word. In fact, he seems to think I 
ought not to stir yet awhile, or exert myself in 
any way.” 

‘*That is unfortunate,” said the other, 
rather dismally. 

‘““Why?"’ inquired the hussar, noncha- 


lantly. 

“Well, I think, my dear fellow, that it would 
be better for you not to remain here any 
longer,’ said Ashley, significantly. 

“Do you?” queried Sheraton, looking at 
him, inquiringly. 

“ Yes, Ido. People will talk, you know!” 
looking very wise and knowing. 

“* Well, of course. The world would not get 
on without speech. But what, in the name of 
wonder, are you driving at? Speak plainly, 
not in riddles. I hate conversational conun- 
drams.”’ 

“To -— plainly, then, your hostess is 
young and handsome, and your host old, and 
far from good-looking.” 

“ Well!” 

“ And people do say, that is, the gossips and 
Mrs. Grundys, that you area great deal dearer 
to the fair lady than her excellent, but some- 
what humdrum, husband is.” 

‘* D—— the gossips and Grundys !” ejacu- 
lated the hussar, angrily. ‘Can’t they mind 
their own business ? ” 

‘* My dear Spencer, it is their own business ! 
What on earth is the business of those sort of 
people save to hunt up any bit of scandal 
thas they scent, and then tear the man and 
woman’s reputation to pieces? You are man 
of the world enough to know that !"’ 

‘*I know three-fourths of one's so-called 
friends are ready to vilify a fellow on the 
slightest provocation. Still, 1 did think, asI 
was lying here knocked to pieces and helpless, 
that the brutes would have let me alone.” 

‘* You see they haven’t, nor Lady Tremaine. 
I have been told that she hangs over your 
pillow all day long, dressed like a hospital 
nurse, washes and feeds you as though you 
were a baby, and growls anybody else away 
who comes to offer assistance, as a cat would 
@ dog from her kitten !" 

“A slight exaggeration,” said Sheraton, 
laughing a little. ‘‘ Her ladyship has been 
most kind. I owe her a debt I can never 
repay.” 

‘* Unless you love her better than anyone in 
the world for ever !"’ 

‘‘Iam afraid I can’t do that!” said the 
hussar, rather gravely. ‘' I have not yet sunk 
80 low asto make serious love to my neigh- 
bour’s wife." 

*‘ People credit you with doing that." 

** Then people err.” 
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“If it is not so, Spencer,’ said Ashley, 
speaking in his turn very gravely, ‘‘ you owe 
it to Lady Tremaine to leave here at once.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so, if this scandal is rife."’ 

“Tt is, and unless you mean to bolt with 
her——” 

‘My good fellow, I haven’t the smallest 
intention in the world of doing such a thing, 
I assure you. I esteem and like Lady Tre. 
maine, but I do not love her; and I should 
have to be very, very much enamoured of any 
woman before I could ask her to leave her 
husband, to give up her good name, her virtue, 
her peace of mind and comfortable position to 
rough it with a pauper like myself,” 

“In that case, then, you must leave the 
Cottage before the end of the week,’’ said 
Ashley, sternly and decidedly ; for having a 
little plan of his own to carry out he was 
determined to remove his friend from the 
fascinating Laura’s influence. 

‘‘ Yes, I see the necessity for it; but where 
am I to go?” said the other, languidly, for he 
still felé weak and ill, and disinclined for 
much thought or exertion of either brain or 
body. 
** Lady Tarbarton is away. is she not?" 

‘‘Yes, in the Riviera. Something wrong 
with the lungs, and I wonld not have her 
brought back in England, at present, on any 
account. I must getroomsintown. Will you 
befriend me in the matter, Arthur?” 

‘*Of course I will,” responded his friend 
readily, inwardly chuckling with delight. 
‘Oaly I don't think London will suit an 
invalid jast now. It is intensely hot there, 
and close. You want fresh air, sea breezes, 
ozone, all that kind of thing.” 

‘‘Perhaps. But a watering-place would be 
intensely dull jast now. AloneI should die 
of ennui at one of them.” 

“Qf couras you would. Still I think I 
know of a place that would suit you down to 
the ground,” 

‘Do you? Whereis it?” inquired Sheraton, 
indifferently. 

‘In Devonshire. 
Aunt Polly.” 

‘‘ Oh, that is the rich old lady, isn't it? ” 

‘s Yes,"’ agreed Ashley, a queer smile playing 
about his lips. 

‘ This is a cottage on the seashore at Frome, 
about two miles from her house, the Court. It 
ia got up fisherman fashion, and is always at 
my disposal; so if you will come down there 
with me I will get the old woman in charge to 
look after you. She is a capital cook, and I will 
take down my own man as well, so we shall 
be comfortably fixed up for the rest of the 
summer.” 

** And how will your beeves, and hogs, and 
sheep get on without you? For I take it you 
mean to play the part of good Samaritan as 
usual, and stay at this fisher’s cot with me.” 

** Oh, they will get on all right,’’ rejoined 
Asbley, carelessly, showing unwonted indiffer- 
ence to hislivestock. ‘ Ican thoroughly trust 
Barton, my steward.” 

** Bat the lady,” objected Sheraton. 

‘*‘ What lady ?’’ demanded his friend, who 
had been gazing absently out of the window at 
the trim lawn and well-kept racecourse. 

‘Your aunt, of course.” 

Well!” 

“She may object to having a stranger at 
her gates.” 

‘No she won’t. She'll like it. She’s no 
end of a good creature, and there aren’t any 
gates; for, as I told you before, the cottage is on 
the sea shore, right away from the house, and 
she is always glad to have somebody there. 
Makes old Mother Stickleback wake up and 
clean the place. You must make up your 
mind to come. Will you be ready on Friday 


In fact, it belongs to my 


she’ll write back to say that everything is at 
our disposal, I know.” 

‘We musn’t intrude on her—that is, I 
mustn’t,"’ observed Sheraton, sensitively, 
**These old maiden ladies often dislike the 
society of young men, especially officers ; think 
them fast, and ungodly and disreputable.” 

“Quite so, quiteso. My Aunt Polly abso- 
lutely detests men of your profession,” grinned 
Ashley. 

‘*Then it is not fair of me to invade her 
domain.” 

“‘Rabbish ! You will be two miles from her 
domain, which is the garden, and you need 
not go to see her or anything of that sort, as 
you are so sensitive about shocking her sus- 
ceptibilities. You will be excused everything, 
on the score of invalidism,’’ and then Ashley 
departed, leaving Sheraton in no very pleasant 
frame of mind. 

In the firat place, he had to face Lady 
Tremaine, and tell her that in two days he 
was leaving her house, going to a distant 
place, that would make their meeting again 
for a long time extremely problematical ; and in 
the second, he had bound himself to go to the 
house, and live for some time in the vicinity 
of an old woman, who was probably can. 
tankerous and touchy, and whom he had 
been told hated officers. The prospect was 
hardly pleasant, and he felt considerably blue 
and depressed as he lay staring out of the 
window at the garden and fields that lay 
beyond, 

He was startled about eight o'clock by the 
sudden entrance of Lady Tremaine, who 
glided into the room, looking very handsome 
in a chic costume of yellow and black. 

‘‘ Oh, have you come back?” he exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said softly, seating herself beside 
him, on a low chair, ‘‘and very glad I am to 
get back. It has been a long, tiring day.” 

“Very hot, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*Horribly hot, and deadly dull. I was 
longing to be back here with you, and fearfal 
that you might be neglected and want for 
something.” 

‘ Celestine has been most attentive. I have 
lacked nothing.” 

“T am glad of that. And what have you 
done all day?” 

‘‘IT have been reading most of the time,” 
glancing down at the book he held. 

‘“‘Then you certainly shall read no more 
to-day,’’ and taking the book from his hand 
she sent it spinning across the room. 

‘Tam glad that is not my book, Lady 
Tremaine,” he laughed, looking up, and meet- 
ing her fond passionate glance, all the more 
telling because the passion was thinly veiled 
under partly lowered lids. 

“It does not matter,” she replied, in- 
differently. ‘I want to talkto you. I have 
not oe your voice for ten hours.” 

** And I want to talk to you too,"’ he told 
her, avoiding the eloquent glance that could 
so easily be and understood. 

‘* What about? ” she asked, leaning towards 
him, the perfame from a knot of roses she 
wore at her breast stealing languorously on 
the air. 

‘‘About my fature plans,” 
—, 

At his words a bright crimson flash Jeapt 
to either fair cheek, and then fading left them 
deadly pale. What was he going to say? 
What were his future plans? What sacrifice 
would they involve for her? She was not 
long left in ignorance. 

‘*T have trespassed a long time, Lady Tre. 
maine, on you and your husband's hospitality,” 
he went on quietly, resolutely refusing to 
meet the glance of the soft dark eyes bent on 
him, “and I can never properly express my 


he said, 





to start for Devonsbire ?” 

““Ye—es, if you are quite certain your 
aunt won’t mind?" 

“I am certain she won't. Still, to make 
gure, and satisfy you, I will write to her, and 
say I am coming down witha sick triend, | 


whose only chance is fresh air and quiet: and me, Spencer, to have you here and to attend 


gratitude for all the @ you have 
shown me in my helplessness. I know that 


| words would be tame, and fall short of ex- 


pressing a tittle of what I feel, only believe 
me I shall never forget your goodness.’ 
* You know what happiness it has been to 





to you?” she said, in a low tone, laying one 
white hand caressingly on his arm. 

* You are very kind,’’ he ejaculated, a trifle 
constrainedly, ‘To have an invalid in one’s 
house is always @ nuisance, and I feel now 
that Ihave not the shadow of an excuse for 
staying here any longer.” 

‘‘Indeed you have,’’ she interrupted 
quickly, her hand closing convalsively on his 
arm, while her heart beat furiously, almost to 
suffocation, so rapid were its pulsations, as 
she realised with a horrible twinge of anguish 
what his leaving the Cottage meant to her. 
“ You are not strong enough yet to travel. 
You can hardly stand alone; and then—you 
told me only the other day that you had no 
one to go to, no one who would give you the 
nursing and care you still want; that Lady 
Tarbarton was abroad! ’’ 

“True. Bat this afternoon I had a visit 
from Ashley. You know Arthur Ashley?” 

‘* Yes,” she responded, ‘‘ I know him.” 

‘* Well, his aunt has a place in Devonshire, 
and a cottage near it on the seashore, which 
is at Ashley’s disposal whenever he likes to 
have it; and he thinks it is exaotly the place 
for me, that the air there will pull me to- 
gether.” 

‘*So you will go?” she said in a hoarse 
tone, her eyes fixed despairingly on the face 
that had become only too dear to her. 

‘*IT must, Lady Tremaine," 

‘*Why mast, Spencer?” She leant down 
nearer to him as she put the question, and he 
could not avoid meeting the glance of a pair 
of eyes, swimming in tears, that threatened 
every moment to brim over, and flow down her 
cheeks, 

‘*IT cannot stay here for ever, much as I 
may wish to,” he replied, a little pointedly. 
‘* What will Sir Talbot think if I prolong my 
stay?” 

‘‘Ag though it mattered what he thinks,” 
she cried, contemptuously. “It is what I 
think, what I wish, what I want. And oh, 
Spencer, I want you to stay so much,” and 
she twined both hands round his arm) and 
pressed it tenderly, urging the request, in a 
most passionate, pleading, winning fashion, 
that might have melted the heart of a stone, 
and Spencer Sheraton’s was by no means & 
stony organ, and he got a trifle bewildered 
and warm. ‘Stay for my sake,” she whis- 
pered, her lips close to his ear, her warm 
breath on his cheek. 

‘It is for your sake I go,” he answered, 
hoarsely. ‘The tongue of the scandal. 
mongers are busy about us. If I stay it will 
give colour to the malicious reports that are 
circulating, and if they come to Sir Talbot's 
ears, and he credits them, what will your 
fature be?” 

“No future could be bright for me without 
you, Spencer,” she told him, passionately. ‘' If 
you leave me life will be a blank.” 

Sheraton felé his strength of mind, his 
steadiness of purpose deserting him under the 
fire of her witcheries and amorous flames, 
and he rose suddenly from the sofa. Bat she 
rose too, and with a quick movement threw 
both her arms round his neck, and leant 
against his breast sobbing stormily. 

For a minnte he stood there, with another 
man’s wife clinging to him, feeling the rapid 
pulsations of her bosom as she leant against 
him, and the tender clinging touch of her 
arms, Then he resolutely unclasped her hands, 
and put her from him, murmuring, ‘‘ Heaven 
bless and keep you!'’ and staggering across 
the room, for he was still weak and easily 
upset, he entered his bedchamber and locked 
the door. 

Lady Tremaine stood as if turned to stone 
until she heard the key turn in the door. 
Then realising that he had shut her out of hia 
life for all time, she sank down on the sofa he 
had recently vacated, orying, ‘‘Lost, lost!" 
and gave herself up to a passion of grief, such 
as women of her undisciplined natare usaally 
experience when balked of anything on which 
they have set their heart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Oh, the summer night 
Has 4 smile of light, 

And she sits-on a sapphire throne ; 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 
With garlands of odour, 

From the bud to the rose o’er: blown !” 


Two days later, after a somewhat long and 
tedious journey, that is, tedious to the invalid, 
Sheraton found himself at Seaview, as Miss 
Peto’s little cottage was called, along with 
Arthur Ashley, hia man, a pile of baggage, 
and a few extra trifles, such as fishing-tackle, 
tennis rackets, a bioycle,a pair of field-glasses, 
and an abnormally strong telescope, with 
which he meant to watch the ships in the 
pone as he lay stretched at his ease on a 
coucn. 

Seaview was charmingly situated at the 
bace of some towering cliffs, veined here and 
there with marble, with clefts or chines in 
them rannipg down to the beach, thickly 
wooded with a variety of beantifal trees, 
shrubs. and ferns, all in the prime of their 
summer-clory. 

There was but little garden round tha cot- 
tage. It was builé on @ large slab of marble, 
and the cruss of earth, put by artificial means 
on the rook, was not deep enough to allow of 
vegetation being @ success, 

Mor: over, at timee, the sea ran up, and 
lapped and played within twenty feet of the 
front door. 

However, the green porch was covered with 
eglantine and honeyeuckle thas climbed up over 
the roof. and crept round the chimney, and on 
either side of the door huge potas held giant 
fuschias—regnlar bashes that bloomed early, 
and revained their biossoms far into ‘the 
autamn, while sturdy geraninms were: dotied 
abont in company with some hardy annuals. 

Within, the arrangements of the miniators 
dweiling were perfect. Nothing was wanting. 
There was a parlour prettily furnished, 
decorated with cases containing stuffed fish 
and rare birds. 

There wasa smoking:room—small, of course, 
but containing some iuxurious divans, and 
everything necessary for a smoker's comfort. 

The bedrooms were airy and fresh-leokinp, 
with their drapery of white dimity ; and the 
kitchen was a perfect picture, with its rows of 
willow-pattern plates and dishes, and its 
polished metal cups and tankards. 

“I think we ehall be very comfortable 
here,’’ rematked Ashley, after dinner, as they 
satin the smoking-rcom, Sheraton reclining 
on a sofa drawn before'the window, from 
which coign of vantage he could study the ever- 
changing sea that glittered with gemlike 
sparklesin the blood-red rays of the setting 
sun, juctsinking to rest on the edge of the far 
horizon in mantleof purple and pink clouds, 
while at the same time he enjoyed the refresh- 
ing, yet balmy breeze that blew straight acrozs 
the water laden with ozone and health-giving 
properties ‘‘for a few weeks.” 

“ It is delightfal,”’ acknowledged Sheraton, 
with a sigh of pleasare, as he inhaled a chest- 
falof the pure air. ‘'I feel as though I conld 
live here for ever. It is no end better than 
the turmoil and closeness of London after all— 
thia delicions air, the splendid scenery, and 
the restfai quiet all around.” 

** That is exactly what Aunt Polly says.” 

‘*Oh, does she?” rejoined the huszar, in- 
differently, not fesling much interested in 
what the old lady said or thought, 

‘* Yer. Iam sure she and you wonld get on 
famously together. You must think better of 
your determination to play the part of hermit 
while you are here, aud let me introduce you 
to ber.” 

“Thanks, Id rather not, if you don’t 
mind,’ rejoined Spencer, indifferently. “I 
don’t muoh fansy or affect the society of 
elderiy maiden Jadies.” 

‘No? Weil, i¢@ must be as you like. Of 
course I shall have togo up to the Court, and 
pay my respects to her,” 





‘*Natorally. That goes without saying,” 
agreed Steraton at once. “It would never do 
for you to offend her, and losea chance of a 
good fat legacy.” 

“No. Only I think aunt will live longer 
than I shall,” 

“Do you?” 

iti Yes,” 

‘Those old epinsters are terribly tough,” 
langhed the hussar; ‘‘and then they take 
such care of themselves, with their hot water 
bottles, weak tea, goloshes, shawls, and 
draught-excluders. No wonder they live for 
ever. How many tabbys has your Aunt 
Polly ?"” 

“Oaly one, strange to say,” returned 
Ashley, whose whole face was convalsed with 
merriment, “and that poor beggar is kept in 
the stable, She fancies doge more than cats, 
and keeps about a dozen of the former.” 

“Really. That isa new departure for an 
old maid, isn't it?” 

‘Yes, I think so, They are popularly 
supposed to adore the feline race,” 

* And parrots |" 

“Yes. Still, Miss Peto is rather diffcrent 
from the general run.” 

‘Is ehe? An interesting specimen cf an 
untouched negative, in fact?” 

‘* Many people have found her so,” 

** Ta she clever ?” 

‘Very, and bright and cheerful. A dear 
old girl, in fact.” 

“ What pity that she is your aunt,” re- 
marked Sheraton, drily. 

“Why?” asked his friend, in some astonish- 
ment, 

‘* Because you seem to admire her good 
qualities no much that if yon were not for- 
bidden by the Prayer Book to espouse a 
woman who stands in that relationship to 
you you might make her your bride and be- 
come an old- women's darling yourself, as you 
coolly advised mete the other day.” 

“By Japiter!” exclaimed Ashley, with 
sudden seriousness. ‘I shouldn't at al! mind 
being her darling, I can tell yoo, Think of 
being able to hang up your hat as master in 
tho hall of the Court—a position any man 
mightenvy! Ihave wished more than once 
that my grandmother had not married again, 
and had this child of her old age to take the 
position of aunt to me,” 

“Ah! have you?’ remarked the hussar, 
with the utmost indifference, as he rolled up 
a cigarette and proceeded to light it. 

‘That ia a forbidden pleasure, Spexcer,” 
said the militiaman. 

“What ie?” inquired Sheraton. “Do you 
mean tobacco or your aunt?” 

“Both,” laughed the other. “You know 
you ate smoking too much.” 

‘Perhaps. Still, it soothes my nervee, and 
I was kept rather short of the weed at the 
Cottage.” 

‘‘So I suppose. You are well out of that 
business, Spencer, my boy.” 

“Yes, Possibly I am,’ returned Spencer, 
shortly, as though he did not much relish the 
allusion; for now and then the memory of 
her ladyship’s pale, pained, passionate face 
would cross his mind's eye, and a twinge of 
remorse and regret would tug at hie heart- 
strings; and, somehow or other, conversation 
languished between the young men after this, 


and Sheraton went off early to bed, declaring. 


he felt quite done up. 

The next-morning, after an early brealifaat, 
Arthur Ashley went off to visit his maiden 
sunt, after another ineffectnal attempt to 
induce his friend to accompany him; and 
Sheraton, left to his own devices, hada rug 
spread on the beach, and lourged in the sun- 
shine, making a pretence of reading, but 
really watching the gulls aud sand@pipers 
Bwoop by and dive after the unwary fish they 
had marked for their prey, ard noting the 
play cf colour on ‘the sea’s placid bosom as 
the san kissed the surface, and the balm y 
breezs rofiled it into a million gem-like 


| pparklea with gentle touch. 


It wae all-so beantiful, Theblue sky above, 





the bluer ocean below; the silvery sand, that 
glistened like particles of precious metal, and 
the background of tali white oliffs, fringed 
with pine and fir and fern. The rhythmic 
plash, plash, of the waves lalled him to sleep 
after a while, and letting his book fall he gave 
himeelf up to the wooing of Morpheus. 

When he awoke he felt so réfresbeil and 
alert that he determined to take a little walk 
on his own account, and strolled along the 
shore till he came to a cool, tempting-looking 
cleft in the cliffs, with narrow pathway lead. 
ing upwards, which he ascended, and found 
himpelf after a while on a moor that looked 
like a sheet of gold with the bright blossoms 
of the goree. 

He traversed this slowly, and arrived at 2 
park-like looking place, which, however, was 
not enclosed; aud he etrolled on under the 
welcome shade of the giant oaks and elme, 
until suddenly, through a vista of trees, ho 
canght sight of a great greystone honre with 
gothic gables, and quarried windows, and a 
terrace running round it, which was reached 
from the park by flights of marble steps. 

‘*Taat must be Miss Peto’s house.” he said 
aloud. ‘I won't go any farther, ox I shall be 
meeting some of the inmates of the Court. 
Perhaps if I wait here I saali see Arthur,” 
and he immediately sat down on the trank cf 
a fallen tree, for, in truth. he was rather 
tired with the exertion of walking so far. 

After waiting about haif-an-hour he saw 
Ashley coming along, whistling jauatily, and 
looking uncommoniy pleased with himself 
and everything else. 

‘‘ allo!” he cried, when-he espied Shera- 
ton. ‘ What on earth is the meaning of this? 
What business had you to walk eo far?” 

‘The finenezs of the day and the beanty cf 
the scenery tempted me on and on. I don’t 
know how much farther I should have gone, 
only the sight of that,’’ pointing ai the house, 
‘‘stopped me. I thought if I went any 
farther I shonid meet——” 

“* My aunt,” grinned Ashley. ‘‘ You should 
always reciat temptation, my dear fellow,’”’ he 
added, with mock sententiousness. ‘'I see 
plainly that you can’é be trusted alone, ever 
for an hour or two, You'll bs doing al}! corte of 
insane things, and fatiguing yourself abnor- 
mally, s0 that the change will do you more 
harm than good. I shall have to watch you 
as & oat does a mouse.” 

“‘T won't do it again,” sxid Sheraton, enb- 
missively, for he was too tired to resent the 
other’s dictatorial tone and manner. 

‘You had better not,” retorted Ashley, 
threateningly, ‘or it will be the worse for 
you, And now may I ask how you mean to 
get back to Seaview ?” 

‘*‘T really don’t know, for I must confess tc 
being beaten for the present.” 

“So I shonld think. You've walked two 
miles nearly, all uphill, and yoa are not 
strong enough to go back.” 

‘*T muat sit here till I am able to do ii.” 

* And go without the niece piain, wholesome 
early dinner the doctor ordered for you? No, 
not exactly, You must manage to crawl to 
the Court Cove, and then I’li row yon back.” 

‘‘ Very well,’ agreed ths huesar, rising 
slowly, and taking his friend's proffered arm, 
and together they get off for the Cove, 

They had not gone far when there was the 
sound of wheels on the drive,away to the right ; 
and ahandsome open carriage, drawn by a pair 
of high-stepping bays, swept down from the 
house. 

In it were two ladies. Atthea right, in the 
post of hononr, sat a baughty-looking old 
lady, with white hair, an aqailine nose, and 
the remains of great beauty. Bhe waa very 
richly dressed, evorything.about her denoting 
wealth, and held hereelf in a proud, erect way, 
ag though conscions of her social siate and 
importance. At her side sat a very pretty 
young woman, in a plain white cambric dress, 
with a crown of forget-me. nots, & mers apology 
fora hat, resting on her bright yellow tresses— 
tresses that looked as though the sun had Ient 
them some of his own genial brightness. She 
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leant back against the cushions, as thongh 
aware that no one would waste a glance on her. 

“Ts that your aunt?’’ queried Sheraton, 
quickly. 

‘* Yes, and the other is her companion.” 

“Ah! Poor girl, I pity her. She has a 
nice time of it with your aunt, I should think 
I must say your maiden relative looks awfally 
stiffand starchy. Rich old women generally 
are abominably dicagreeable and cantanke- 
roua.’’ 

‘Oh, she isn’t bad,” laughed Ashley. ‘' The 
companion has @ very good time of it.” 

“Oh, has she?” with dry sarcasm. 

“‘ Yee, They knook along very well together, 
understand each other, and make allowances 
for each other’s failings and shortcomings.’ 

“That means,’ said Sheraton, a note of 
pity in his voice, ‘‘ that that poor little girl haa 
to give way to every whim and fanoy of your 
aunt's. Cannot call her soul her own; in fact, 
must always be subservient and smiling, even 
under insults and indignities.” 

“Ts isn’t’ quite as bad as that,” grinned 
Ashley. My aunt does not inzult her com- 
panion. In fact, she is a relative, a cousin on 
the father's side.” 

‘‘That makes it worse. A poor relation is 
always an object of scorn and contempt.” 

‘This one isn’t, I assure you. Miss Peto 
number two, can take uncommonly good care 
of hereelf.’’ 

** Oh, is her name Peto too?” 

‘Yes, They are cousing, asI told you.” 

‘*T see. And is she penniless, poor child?” 

** Not quite. She has fifty or sixty pounds 
& year, every penny of which she spends on 
dress, and for the reat my aunt never lets her 
want for anything. Let me tell you that she 
isn’t quite such a juvenile as you imagine. 
Miss Peto is twenty-five.” 

* Really ! She does not look more than nine. 
teen." 

“No. Fair women are deceptive. That 
- skin and yellow hair gives her a babybish 

ook.’ 

“She is very pretty,” remarked Sheraton 
abzently, his eyes following the retreating 
carriage. ‘A great deal too pretty to be tied 
to the apron string of that old tartar of a 
woman,” he added, warmly, 

“Come, Spencer, don’t beso severe on my 
maiden relative,” laughed the militiaman. 
“ She really is a good sort. Lot me introduce 
you to her in a day or two, and you can jadge 
for yourself of her qualities good and bad.” 

*‘No, thankyou. I’d much rather not know 
her, and I am qnite certain that I should 
not like her. I kaow she is cruel to that 
sweet little creature, That alone would pre. 
judice me egainst her.” 

*« Weli just as you piease,” rejoined Ashley. 
resignedly. ‘Only, I know one day,’’ he added 
oracularly, ‘ that you will be sorry about it.”’ 

‘*I don't think so. How is it she has never 
married?” 

“ Afraid of being wooed for her money, and 
not for herself. Has resolutely refased every 
offer made her, good, bad, and indifferent, 
declaring she will never marry unless loved 
for herself alone, and not for the filthy lacre 
she pogsesses,’’ 

“T hardly think she will enter the holy 
estate now then. She has left it rather late.” 

‘Perhaps. Still one never knows. There 
are some men who would marry anything pos- 
gessed of money.” 

“Trae. Even afemale sweep, if there were 
such a thing.” 

“Exactly, Oaly women haven't invaded 
that profession yet,” eaid Ashley, laughing, 
as he stooped to undo ths boat from the ring 
to which it was-attaghed, for they had reachea 
the Court Cove, and the little dingy was lying 
ready to take them back to Seaview. 

Sheraton got into the stern and took the 
rufider lines, while Ashley, throwing cff his 
coat, took up the oars, and they were soon 
gliding over the waves towards the cottage 
that ‘was their temporary home, 








CHAPTER V. 
‘€ Ah, how sweet it is to love ! 
Ah, how gay is young desire! 
And what pleasing pains we prove 
When we first approach love’s fire. 
Pains of love are sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are.” 

Tar next} few days passed uneventfally at 
Seaview. Sheraton saw no more of the 
haughty Inoking Miss Peto and her com- 
panion, He was not allowed to; for Ashley 
would not let him walk far, and took him out 
often in the gaily-painted dingly, telling him 
there wad nothing like being on the water for 
him, a dictrm whish the hussar meekly 
accepted. Ashley went, however, nearly every 
day to see his aunt, thongh he did not siay 
long, and spoke little of his visits to his friend ; 
and everyihing was going smcothly, and 
Sheraton was gaining strength, when, one 
morning, Arthur reosived a letter which made 
him frown and look black. 

It was from his steward, and told him that 
the cattle disease had broken ont amongeté his 
cows. 

“Tt is an abominable nuisance, Spencer ; 
but I shali have to go up to my place.” 

“Of course you will,” assented his friend 
readily. 

“You won't mind my leaving you here 
alone for a week or two?” 

‘*T would rather you could stay; bat under 
the circumstances I wonid not be sach @ seifish 
beggar as to keep you away from Oaklands, 
when your presence iad 20 necessary there.” 

“T'li come back as soon as I can,’’ Ashley 
assured him. 

* Yes, do. Bat mind you see that every- 
thing is going onall right bofore you leave 
home.” 

“Yes. I'll set things en train, and then 
leave it to the steward. He is a wonderful 
trustworthy fellow.” 

“T hops you will fiad things are not as bad 
as you fear.” 

‘‘T hope they are not,’’ said Arthur, dau- 
biously, as he crammed shirts, collars, neck- 
ties, brasbes, etc., into the portmanteau in an 
indiscriminate manner. ‘‘ However, anyway 
it can’t be helped, and I shall have to face the 
worst ;”’ and then, having finished his packing, 
he said adieu to hia friend, and set off to 
walk to the station at Frome, a stalwart fisher- 
man carrying his portmanteau, for his man 
was to remain in attendance on the invalid. 

Sheraton felt rather dul) for the first two or 
three days after his friend left; then, feeling 
better, and having regained a little of hia old 








‘tT don’t believe there ia anything there !"’ 
ex laimed the girl, leaning forward to geta 
glimpse of the cavernous opening. ‘‘ You are 
& set of geese! Come away! I tell you there 
is nothing there!” 

As she said the last words she lent farther, 
slipped a little, flourished about rather wildly 
with the pole, finally lettiag it go with s splasn 
into the pool, and saving herself from following 
it only by a miracte. 

‘‘ Oh, my pole!" she exclaimed in dismay, 
and then urged the hounds on to goin and 
fetch it oat. But they either did not ox 
would not understand what she meant, 
for they only barked in # still more noisy 
fashion, and sniffed at the precious hole, which 
they believed was the abiding-placs, pro tem 
pore, of the old dog-otter, who had given them 
aud their cleverer mother many a toagh and 
fatiguing day’s work, 

“ What shall I do?” she cricd alond, de- 
epairingly, as she watched ii glide away 
down stream. 

“Can I assist you to recovar i6?” said 
Sheraton, lifting his atraw bas, and bowing te 
her a3 low a8 he would hava done to a duchess. 

‘It is very kind of you,” she replied, 
quietly, after the ficst little start of surprise 
** Oaly I don’t kaow how yor can cross,” 

‘‘ This wili help me,” geizicg the branch of 
a tree that lay on the grass 4) his feet, anc 
then cleariog the pool witha epricg, he stood 
beside her armed for the fray, 

* You jump very well for aa invalid,” ehe 
remarked, coolly regarding him with a very 
big, very dark pair of browa eyes. 

‘* How do you know Iam an invalid?” he 


j inquired, returniag her glauce with c@mpound 
| interest. 


‘*T guess that you are Mr. Sieraton, who is 
staying at Seaview.” 

“Why?” 

* Because this is privais property, and 
people do not trespass on it without permis- 
sion.” : 

“I see. Lhaven't permission. By the way,” 
he added, seriously, ‘‘do you think Migs 
Peto would object to my coming hore?”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t think she would,’’ rejoined the 
girl, laughing a little. 

‘* Elderly maiden ladies are particular and 
pecnliar in their views at times,” be remarked, 
confidentially. 

“Eh?” gaid the girl, looking at him with 
widely open eyes fuli of wonder. 

‘“‘Old Jadies ara tonchy sometimes,” he 
explained, “and though Ashley assured me his 
aunt was.an awfally good soxs, still she might 


| object to my wandering over hor property ina 


strength, he took to extending his strolls and | 


trips beyond the beach, and penetrated to the | t 
don’t think she will. 


leafy, pleasant nooks in-the uplands, forgetfal 


that he might ran across Miss Peto in go . 
| bring you to Seaview thas you would be about 


doin 
One sultry afternoon he had strolled far 


away from the Cottage, and found himself ina | 
Does she think me very rude? Of course you 


sequestered nook on the brick of an otier pool, 


the banks of which were gay with king cups . 


and other sweet blossoms. 

As he stood looking down at the water he 
saddenly became conscious that a young lady 
in a white gown, with a nobbdy little sailor 


hat pexched on the top of her bright tresses, | 


was standing on the other side of the pool— 
watching the movements of three young otter 
hounds that were sniffing about a big hole in 
the bank—and leaning on @ pole, 


She was unconscious of his presenco, and , p 


was talking to the dogs animatedly, flouriah- 


ing her pole now and ther. 

Sheraton recognised herat once. She was 
“Aunt Polly’s" companion — Miss Peto 
number +wo. 

‘Well, lads, have you caught him?” she 
asked, laughingly. ‘‘ What a set of slow 
coaches you are—good-for-nothing boys. IftI 


had brought your good mether, Mudame Vivid, 
with me, she would have settled the enemy by 
this time !" 

Tao pups leoked upand barked, and wagged 
their taiis, and then made a furions onslaught 
at the hole, 


promisouous fashion jast ay { pleased.” 

‘* Sho might,” returned the other, ‘‘ only—I 
Ot course Miss Peto 
knew when she told Mr. Ashiey that be cculd 


on the estate.” 
‘Yes. Oaly I have not been to call on her. 


know just exactly what she does think, ag you 
get on so well with her, Artiur told me ail 
about you and his aunt the other day, when 
we wera in the park, und you drove by in the 
carriage.” 

‘Ob, did he?’ remarked the girl, her lips 
curving into a smile, that called into life a 
hundred delicious dimples. ‘‘ Now do tell me 
just exactly what he said?”’ : 

‘tHe said ‘that is my aunt and her com- 
anion.’ ’’ 

*‘ And whaé did you say ?” — 
‘*Do you reaily want to know?" queried 
the hussar. 

“Certainly Ido. 1am dying of cariosity.” 

‘* Well, I said that I pitied you, and thought 


- you muat have rather a rough time of it, with 


guch a stiff, haughty-looking old lady,” 

“No, did you though?" laughed Miss Peto 
number two. 

‘“\T did, really ; and Ashley assared me that 
you got on very weil. together, and shasé she 
was kind to you.” 

“‘Oh, yes. Well enough.” : 

“That means that you are unhappy with 
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,” he said, very earnestly, looking tenderly 
D&athe fair face, with its frame of soft yellow 
_ ir, that the sammer wind blew in infantile 
Tings across the white forehead—for he felt so 
much pity forthe poor youngcreature, subjected 
to the whims and caprices of a cantankerous 
old woman, that already it was akin to love; 
and he was more interested in this girl with 
the big brown eyes than he had ever been 
before about any woman, not even excepting 
Lady Tremaine. 

** Ob, no, Iam not unhappy,” she exclaimed, 
quickly. 

‘‘ Really ?” he urged, with increased earnest- 
ness. 

* Really. Do I look unhappy?” and she 
lifted her pretty face for his inspection with 
great solemnity. 

“No. I must admit that you do not look 
30. Still looks are not always an index of 
one’s feelings.” 

“True. For instance,” she added saucily, 
*‘to look at your brown visage no one would 
suppose you to be an invalid, and on siok 
leave.” 

““No, That is because I have become sun. 
burnt during the last week, and do feel much 
better for the change.” 

* You only want to lose that scar to appear 
quite well.” 

‘** Ah, I shall never do that,” involuntarily 
lifting his hand to the place, where a still red 
scar showed where the grey mare's hoofs had 
caught him, 

‘‘ How terrible it must have been for you 
when that great animal trampled on you,” she 
exclaimed, with a little shiver. 

“Yes. It was an awfol moment. Bat 
mercifully it ended in complete insensibility.” 

‘* That was a meroy,” she agreed, heartily. 

“IT see Ashley bas told you all about me 
and my accident,” he said, looking down at 
her with that winning smile which had made 
many & woman's heart ache and throb. 

‘*Yes, I heand all about it, It was only 
natural that he should tell his aunt about you, 
wasn't it?” 

** Yes, I suppose so."’ 

‘“What a pity you did not come and be 
introduced to Miss Peto in a formal and 
proper way,” she remarked, reflectively. 

‘Why ?” he inquired. ‘'Do you think she 
will turn me out of Seaview as a Goth and a 
Vandal?” 

“Oh, no. I am sure she won’t do that,” 
shaking her bright head, wisely. ‘Only you 

~will be go dull there now alone, now that Mr. 
Ashley has left.” 

‘He is coming back in a week or two.” 

** And in the meantime ?” and the soft eyes 
sought his with inquiry in their depths. 

‘In the meantime,” he responded, with 
another smile—somehow or other this girl 
in the white cotton gown got more smiles 
than any other ‘‘ she” he had ever talked to— 
‘I shall be out all day long, enjoying this 
glorious weather, lounging on the beach, strol- 
ling in these lovely glades and leafy nooks, 
and rowing about in the dingy, and when it 
is very hot lying idly in the boat, with a line 
over the side,” 

‘An enjoyable programme. Only I fear 
you may get tired of your own society.” 

‘Perhaps I shall, Still, I can hardly ask 
Miss Peto to come a-fishing with me, can 1?” 

“Miss Peto is very fond of fishing,” she 
said, quickly, adding with an adorable blush, 
«‘ That—that—is, she used to be." 

‘Yes. I was going to remark that she does 
not now look as though she would consent to 
hang over the side of a boat angling for any 
unwary member of the finny tribe." 

“No. Not exactly,” and their eyes met, 
and they both laughed. 

‘* She is not the dreadfal ogress you imagine 
her,” said the girl. 

“No? I am glad to hear it. I confess, 
though perhaps you will think it strange and 
rude of me to confess it to you, her friend, 
that I am prejadiced against her.” 

‘“Why?” asked Miss Peto number two, 
looking at him with eyes fall of astonishment, 


“Has Mr. Ashley been saying anything 

against his aunt ?” 

. ‘No, Oa the contrary, he ia always praising 
er.”’ 

‘Then why are you prejadiced against her? 
Do you know anything to her detriment?” 

‘Nothing. I must freely and frankly con- 
fess nothing. Only she looks proud and 
haughty, like many women possessed of large 
fortunes do; and I must admit that I havea 
deep-rooted, unalterable objection to heiresses. 
I can’t endure them."’ 

‘‘Have you? Why? A woman can't help 
being an heiress, can she, if father, brother, 
or uncle leave her money?” 

“No, Of course not. Still, women with 
fortunes are almost always insufferable. They 
set great store by their lucre, and think every 
man that looks at them has a design on their 
money.” 

‘ They are not all as bad as that,” said the 
girl, in a low tone, gazing down dreamily at 
the gently rippled water; ‘‘and it must bea 
terrible thing for a woman to be married for 
what she possesses, and not for herself.” 

‘Yes, 1 am quite ready to admit that ; and, 
for my part, I cannot understand a man being 
mercenary, and espousing a woman old enough 
to be his grandmother. It is shocking! I 
would far rather remain single all my life 
than do euch a thing,” 

‘‘And Miss Peto says she would rather 

remain single all her life than be married for 
her money.” 
‘That shows her sense. I respect her for 
2” 
“Yes. It's sensible, but—lonely," with a 
deep sigh. 

“You need have no fear of that fate,” said 
Sheraton, looking at her, ‘‘if what Arthur 
told me be true.” 

‘* Mr. Ashley seems to have told you a great 
deal about me,” she said, with a charming 
little pout. 

‘‘He didn’t tell me anything of himself. I 
was interested, and asked for information,” 
admitted the hussar, with extreme ingenuous- 
ness. 

“Ob, really! And what did he tell you re- 
gardiog my finances?” 

‘He said that you had about fifty pounds 
® year, and that you spent every penny of it 
in dress,” 

‘* The wretch,” ejaculated the girl, angrily ; 
and then she burst into a delicious, ringing 
peal of laughter, that vibrated through the 
leafy branches musically. 

“*T don’t believe. it,’ the hussar hastened 
to assure her. ‘‘ I’ve seen you twice, and each 
time your costume, though charming, has 
been | inexpensive and appropriate, I am 
sure.” 

‘It is very kind of you to say that to 
smooth my rofiled feelings,’ she replied, in a 
curious, smothered kind of voice, ‘‘ Perhaps— 
perbaps—I am—a little extravagant—for—for 
—my position, you know.” 

“ That I am sure you are no$,’’ he told her 
earnestly. ‘‘If you like pretty things why 
shouldn’t you have them? I daresay it is all 
the consolation and amusement you have in 
life,’ with commiseration, expressed in tone, 
voice,and manner. 

** Don’t think that,” she said hastily, ‘Of 

course I am lonely, having no mother, father, 
sister, or brother; and—and—an old person 
can never be & very congenial companion for 
@ young one. Still I can have plenty of 
amusement, if I care to take it. I canride, 
row, fish, garden, play tennis, croquet, billiards, 
drive, and visit with Miss Peto,” 
‘What! Does Miss Peto play billiards, and 
tennis?" exclaimed the husear in amaze- 
ment, for it seemed an utterly impossible 
thing to him that the stately old dame, with 
the white hair and aquiline nose that he had 
seen sitting bolt upright in the carriage, 
should lean over a billiard-table cuein hand, 
trying to make a good stroke, or rush madly 
over the smooth-shaven turf to return an 
adversary's ball in good style 





“This Miss Peto does,” laughed the girl, 





laying her hand on the bosom of her white 
frock. ‘‘ Not the other one.” 

“Oh, I see. I thought you meant you 
enjoyed all those pleasures in companion. 
ship?” 

‘‘No. We only drive and visit together.” 

‘And she does not object to your otter. 
hunting alone?” witha comical glance at 
the three pups, who had given up sniffing 
about for their enemy, and lay extended in 
the sun, 

‘‘Oh, dear, no. It would be all the same if 
she did,” she added, sotto voce. 

‘‘T should have thought, from her stero 
appearance, that she would absolutely have 
forbidden anything of the kind.” 

‘* You see you are wrong. You should never 
judge by appearances. And,” with a little 
appealing glance at him, that was very pretty 
and winsome, “that is my favourite pola 
that is disappearing round that farther 
corner,” 

‘Oh, I had forgotten all about the pole 
I'll do my best to get it now,”’ and he dashed 
off along the bank with wonderful alacrity to 
resoue the truant pole, Miss Peto following 
with the hounds more leisurely. : 

After several unsuccessfal attempts, and 
getting his feet very wet, he managed to get 
hold of it, and turned back to meet her, flourish- 
ing it triumphantly. 

‘Thank you very much,” she said, sweetly, 
adding rather anxiously, ‘‘ you have got your 
feet very wet, so please go back at once to 
Seaview, and get on dry things. You may 
have a relapse if you get a severe cold.” 

*T shall be all right now,” he told her, 
smiling down into the soft brown eyes up- 
raised to his, ‘“ My way lies along here. If 
you are going the same route may I go with 
you till our paths diverge?” 

The girl gave a laughing assent, and talking 
and chatting they strolled on till they came to 
that identical spot in the park where he had 
first seen her driving by in the carriage. Here 
he reluctantly said farewell, having no desire 
to encounter Miss Peto number one, saying 
something, in a jesting manner, about hoping 
to have the happiness of seeing her again at 
no very distant date, a wish which she gra- 
ciouely echoed ; and then he wended his way 
home to the Cottage, and had hia tea in 
solitary state, and sat out in the porch after 
smoking a cigar, and thinking of brown eyes 
and yellow hair, and a winsome girlish face. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘¢ Say thou lov’st me, while thou live, 

I to thee my love will give, 

Never dreaming to deceive 
While that life endures ; 

Nay, and after death, in sooth, 

I to thee will keep my truth, 

As now when in my May of youth, 
This my love assures.” 


Iv was quite remarkable what a passion 
for otter-hunting Spencer Sheraton suddenly 
developed. Though fond of sport generally 
this particular branch of it he had left 
religiously alone, until he came to be ac- 
quainted with Miss Peto number two, or 
Véra, as he soon found out her name was, and 
@ pretty name too, that suited her just down to 
the ground, and was like her own sweet, 
dainty little self. 

Jane, Mary Anne, Sasan, would have been 
abominable in connection with her. Véca was 
jast adorable; and, oddly enough, before they 
had known each other & dozen days he had 
given up calling her Miss Peto, and addressed 
her simply as ‘‘ Véra,”’ though she still con- 
tinued to call him ‘‘Mr. Sheraton.” Buill 
she did not show the slightest annoyance 
or anger at this familiarity, nor at the 
persistency with which he discovered and 
frequented her favourite haunts. 


Day after day the young people met—of 


course by accident—at the otter pool; but, some- 
how or other, the otters always had a holiday, 
and the pups lay and panted in the sunshine, 
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and only Madame Vivid exerted herself, and 
tried to trap the old dog-otter alone and un- 
aided. Then, after a time, Mies Peto found it 
necessary to show Mr, Sheraton some of the 
peauties of the place, and as he grew stronger 
their walks were extended ; and then they had 
a row together, and, finally, both developed a 
mania for fishing from the gaily-painted 
dingy, that he used to row out to the fishing 
groand, and then let the little anchor go ; and 
after arranging their tackle they would sit 
side by side, waiting for a bite, but talking 
and laughing so gaily that they often, very— 
very often, frightened the fish away, and 
went to their respective homes empty-handed. 

And really it was astonishing what a lot 
they found to talk to each other about. He 
told her all his history, all his follies and 
foolishness, and confided to her that he meant 
to leave the service, and begin life again in 
one of the colonies if Lady Tarburton could 
be induced to forgive him his sins, transgres- 
sions, and ignorances, and present him with 
one hund ounds to start with; and she 
told him how lonely she had always felt, hav- 
ing no very near relations, how much she pre- 
ferred the country to London, and how she 
could make her own dresses, cook a dinner, 
churn butter, and make cheese. 

And he would listen with breathless interest 
to all she said, and commiserated her invari- 
ably on her hard lot in being the companion of 
an overbearing old woman. 

He was head-over-ears in love with win- 
some Véra Peto before he was at all aware of 
the fact; and when he awoke to it his affeo- 
tions were so entangled, his. heart so caught in 
the meshes of her bright hair, that he was 
helpless, and could not escape, could not go 
away and leave her, as he told himself a 
penniless pauper such as he was should do. 

She just suited him. She was bright, gay, 
lively, charming, yet always ladylike and 
refined—strong and active, ready for any 
exertion, amusement, or occupation, yet 
never masculine, never mannish; and it 
pleased his fastidious eye to see her, a poor 
companion, attired in neat holland or blue 
linen dresses, with a small sailor hat perched 
on her tresses, instead of attired in poor cash- 
meres and raggy silks, such as some girls in 
ber position would have affected. 

Arthur Ashley had not returned. Indeed, 
ke had been away a whole month, Siill his 
augratefal friend did not miss him, and did 
not know that every two or three days he 
received a closely-written letter from his aunt, 
~ made him defer his return to Devon- 
shire, 

However, all things pleasant come to an 
end, and all things unpleasant have to be 
faced ; and Spencer Sheraton had to face the 
fact that he could not trespass too long on 
Miss Peto number one's kindness, that he 
mast return to town, seek out his aunt, and 
lay before her the story of his idiotic folly. 

**Do you know, Véra,” he said, suddenly, 
ene morning as he lay beside her on the 
beach, ‘' that the pleasantest time in my whole 
life must soon come to an end?” 

‘ What do you mean?” she asked, quickly, 
an apprehensive look in her dark eyes. 

‘I mean,” he replied, slowly, meeting and 
holding her glance, ‘ that I must go to London 
in a few days.” 

‘‘Goaway!” she echoed, in evident dismay, 
the rosebloom tint fading from her fair 
cheeks, 

** Yes, go away.” 

‘‘ Why?” she asked, with trembling lips. 

“ Because I cannot stay here any longer.” 

* Cannot ?” 

“ Well, dare not, if you like it better.” 

—don't—understan 


“TI ‘t— d you,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Then I will tell you, since I must,” he 
cried suddenly, possessing himself of both her 
little hands, and holding them tightly. “I 
dare not stay here, Véra, use I love you— 


love you as never was woman loved before, 
and because, having ruined myself by my own 








folly, Iam now a beggar, and have nothing left 
to offer you, save my worthless self—nothing 
to set upa home to which I could take you. 
I have to fight my way in the world, for Iam 
absolutely penniless, and I must not ask you 
to share the terrible battle for bread.” 

“« Bat,” she murmured, in very low tones, 
her face suffased with a glow of happiness 
such as it had never worn before, “supposing 
I am willing to share the struggle? " 

“ Ah, Véra, don’t tempt me,” he sighed, 
kissing her hands raptarously. ‘I shall 
have to rough it oat there,” nodding his head 
towards the sea. ‘‘ Howcan I ask you to share 
the hardships and trials I shall have to en- 
counter?” 

“Very easily,” she told him, saucily, her 
eyes dancing with delight and mischief. ‘‘ Ask 
me with your lips !”’ 

‘* Nay, my darling, I should never cease to 
reproach myself if you lacked food and abso- 
lute necessaries through me !"’ 

“You forget that I have fifty pounds a- 
year!” she said, demurely, watching him 
through her long lashes. 

‘* No, sweetheart,” he responded, very ten- 
derly, ‘‘ I don't forget that; but it would not 
go far towards keeping you. Besides, how can 
I take you from your luxurious home at the 
Court to such a life as you would have to pass 
with me?” 

‘‘I should much prefer a rough life with 
yon to an easy one without you?” she told 
him, softly. 

‘Then you love me, darling?” 
claimed, rapturously. 

‘With my whole heart, Spencer!” she 
assured him, and as the words lefsé her lips he 
took her in his arms and showered passionate 
kisses on the fair face that had become only 
too dear, t00 precious to him. 

‘* Oh, what a fool I have been!”’ he groaned. 

‘* Don’t think of the past, dear! "’ she said, 
gently, laying her cheek in a caressing way 
against his. ‘ Think only of the future, which 
we shall spend together.” 

‘' Oh, Véra, if I only dared take advantage 
of your generosity and make you my wife at 
once,"’ 

‘I don’t see why you shouldn't!" she 
smiled. 

“If I take you from Miss Peto’s charge I 
take you from a certainty to an uncertainty.” 

‘Oh, bother Miss Peto!’’ she exclaimed, 
half pettishly. ‘ { declare, Spencer, I think I 
hate heiresses more than you do.’ 

‘* If I only had half the money I have wasted 
we might startour matrimonial barque at once, 
and be 80 happy. dearest !"’ looking fondly at 
the rosy face pillowed on his breast. 

“JT don’t see why we shouldn’é start it 
without,” she declared, with conviction. ‘I 
oan make my own dresses, and housekeep. I 
shall not be much expense to you, and, per- 
haps, you would get on better if—if you had 
me with you to work for,” she added, timidly. 

‘* Of courseI should, darling!” he told her 
with another shower of kisses. ‘‘My arm 
would be nerved to herculean exertions with 
you by my side to cheer me on.” 

‘* Then that settles it,” she said, with pretty 
decision. ‘‘ If I shall bes help to you, and not 
@ dead weight to drag you down into an utter 
slough of poverty, I will go with you. In fact, 
Toould not be left behind.” 

“Oh, you darling!" and he gave her a 
regular bear’s hug that left her breathless for 
full five minutes. 

When she recovered her powers of speech 
wd arranged everything in connection with 
t wedding, and it was agreed that the only 
person to be let into the secret before the cere- 
mony took place was Arthur Ashley, who, in 
due course, received a letter that brought him 
post haste to Seaview. 

‘* Are you surprised, Arthur?" exclaimed 
Sheraton, as his friend entered the little 


dining-room. 
“‘ Surprised at what ?” asked Ashley. 
“That I am going to marry your Aant 


Polly’s compani 
“ Just a little bit. Wouldn't it have been 


he ex- 


betéer to have married my auntherself? She 
has the money!" 

‘' Certainly not !"’ rejoined Spencer, stiffir, 
‘‘T abominate women with money!” 

‘Oh, that alters the case,” and then hoe 
listened to his friend’s rhapsodies about his 
little penniless love, with the grin that illam. 
inated his good-natured face even deepening 
and broadening, until, like the Cheshire oat 
in Alice in Wonderland, he seemed all grin 
and nothing else. 

However, having agreed to aid the lovers 
in their secret marriage, he did not let the 
grass grow under his feet, and was a most 
usefal Mercury to them, for he arranged all 
details and consented to give the bride away— 
a feat which he performed to everyone's com- 
plete satisfaction one bright August morning, 
when Miss Peto number two was trans- 
formed into Mrs. Spencer Sheraton. 

When they were signing the register he 
looked over her shoulder and saw her write 
her maiden name for the last time. ‘ Polly 
Véra Peto." 

‘‘I did nos know your name was Polly!” 
he said, in some wonderment, 

‘‘ And,” roared Ashley, with a burat of 
merriment, ‘“‘ you were not aware that she is 
my aunt?” 

‘* Your aunt!" echoed Sheraton. ‘“ What 
do you mean?” 

‘‘Only that you have made a little mistake, 
my dear feliow,” he said, more quietly, whils 
Véea, or Polly, clang to her new-made haus- 
band's arm with nervous tenacity, ‘‘ between 
the two Miss Petos. This is Miss Peto, the 
heiress, and the old lady the companion.” 

“Then, after all, I have married a rich 
woman?” said Sheraton, in some dismay. 

‘* Bat one who loves you dearly, Spencer,’ 
whispered his wife, tenderly. ‘ Will you for- 
give me for the trick I have played you? 
Remember you made the mistake first your- 
self, and absolutely refused to be put straight 
in the matter, and then —then——”’ 

‘“‘And then,"’ interrupted Ashley, as she 
hesitated, the colour ebbing and flowing in 
her fair cheeks, ‘‘ Polly was so awfully afraid 
of being married for her money, and so 
equally much afraid of being an old maid, 
that when she found you fansied her, thinking 
her a poor dependent, she was loth to tell you 
the truth, and lose the chance of being loved 
in a desperate fashion all for herself, and 
there you have the whole thing in a nutshell.” 

“You will forgive me, Spencer, won't 
you?” pleaded the girl, very humbly, as he 
remained silent, a frown on his brow, a 
sombre light in his dark eyes. ‘' Though I 
have a home ready for us to live in, we may 
be as happy at the Court as we should have 
been in a cottage in New Zealand. If you will 
only kiss me, and say you forgive." 

‘‘I suppose I must, since you ask me s0 
prettily,” he said, turning to her with a fond 
smile that chased away all the gloom; and 
taking her in his arms, regardless of Ash- 
ley's and the clergyman’s presence, he kissed 
her again and again until her pale cheeks 
glowed once more like the heart of a damask 
rose ! 

[THE END.] 








Ir you are worried and nervous, and feel as 
if you should fly into a thousand million 
pieces (writes a correspondent of the Family 
Doctor), sit down and fold your hands, close 
your eyes, and repeat mentally the word, 
** Peace, Peace, Peace,” and you will be sar- 
prised to find how soon the anxious, fretted 
feeling will disappear. A friend who has often 
tested this experiment says that he defies any 
one to continue to feel nervous in this position. 
Peace is the open sesame to all good gifts. 
Restless, unhappy people, and nervelessinvalids 
do not know how it would smooth out their 
tangled way and lessen the waste of the vital 





forces if they were to devote an hour at a time 
saying mentally ‘ Peace.” 
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A Howsztxa Succrss.—The dog that is tied 
in the back yard at night. 

Moser men ‘Hketo see themeelves in “ print,” 
but women ddn't. They prefer silk-or satin. 

Lapy Customer: “ This is snchavery email 
bonnet.” Man Milliner: ‘“‘ Ah, yes, madame, 
but the price is large.” 

Sometninc New.—Anyithing new under the 
gun to-day?” ‘Yes, that paint yon’re sitting 
on. I psinted that step this morning.’ 

Scene: *'A freedinner. Ragged .diner (to 
lady assistant): ‘‘ Ere, young woman, jest 
give the lady next 0 me some more pudden, 
will yer |’ 

Sarrn: “ Wheat! moving again, Jones?” 
Jones (gloomily): “ Yes’ Smith: ‘ Had a 
fire in the house?” Jones: “No,a fire ont of 
the house.” 

Scene. —Ritualistic Church, in the middie 
of slong eermon. Dolly (in a stage whisper) : 
‘‘ Oh, mother, dear let’s go. Don't wait for 
the last act.” 

Finst Lanpiapy: ‘ You say you are making 
money keeping boarders? Why, there isn’t 
anything in mine,” Second Landlady : “ They 
do look empty.” 

An Irishman seeing a Chinaman reading 
a Chinese book backward, as is their custom, 
exclaimed, “Johnny, are ye left-handed or 
only cross-eyed?” 

Corrurting Inrivence. — The Minister: 
“‘ Johnny, are xous,.good boy?” Johnny: “ No, 
butI was before your little boy moved into 
the neighbourhood.” 

Gus pr Burra: “ lam head over ears in love 
with your daughter.” Judge Peterby: “I 
suppose those ears are the same ones over 
which you are in debt.” 

Netenpoun : ‘I’ve come to tell you about 
your husband.” Dissipated Neighbour'a Wife: 
“Ia he io his cups?" Neighbour: “ No, 
madam ; he's in the look-up.” 

Lavra: “What a quiet young man Mr. 
Timkins is.” Fiora: ‘‘ Have you invited him 
to dinner?” “ No, not yet.” ‘* Before you call 
quiet wait until you hear him eat.” 

Txin old man (cramped and cross): * Thia 
our ought to chargeby weight.” Stout woman 
(regarding him contemptuously): “ If they 
did, they'd never stop to pick you up.” 

Harp Luck: *' Why so downcast?"’ “ I lost 
& magnificent umbrella yesterday.” ‘ Leave 
it in the train?” ‘'No; I met the owner of 
it in the City, and he recognised it at once.” 

Waren tue Knor Suirs.—Qunizzee : “ What's 
the difference between the summer endage- 
ment and a faro bank?" Sharplee. “ Well, 
I suppose that the former's easily broker.” 


Tne difference between men's and women’s 
ways is nowhere shown so plainly as in 
trouble, Where woman gives way to a flood 
of tears, man proceeds to pat tp a few dams. 


Maxma (looking up from her novel): “ Jane, 
what ails Freddy now?" Jane: “ He's crying 
for the moon, mamma.” Mamma (absorbed 
in her reading): “ Ob, well, let the dear have 
it ” 


Litrit Gini: **Mamma, what in the world 
isa grass widow?” Little Brother (oreaking 
in): “ Way, Sis, anybody knows thas. It'sa 
woman what had abusband that died of hay 
fever.” 

‘How does a marriage certificate begin?” 
asked Edith, “I don’s remember exaotly, 
but I think the very first words are ‘ Know all 
men by these presents,’” answered Mra. 
Plasher. 

“Taw gorry to see, young man, that you 
wear an artificial leg.” ‘Yes, sir; it’s the 
resalt of that big fight at Gettysburg.” “How 
old are you?” “Pwenty.” “ Why, you were 
not horn when that battle wasfought.” ‘True; 
but my father was there, I inherited theteg 
from him,” 


| canse I was tried bya jary that conldn’s be 


Vistton: ‘I presume it was because you 
were sorely tried by adversity that you are 
confined here?" Prisoner: ‘* No, it was be- 


bought.” 

‘*Wuenre did you get such a cold, Charlie? ” 
‘At Miss Gilbert's.” “Did you aif in.a 
draught?” ‘‘Naw, but she gave me a oald 
reception last night, and I wasn’t prepared, 
you know.” 

Wirt : “ You dance a great deal better than 
you did before wo were married, Then you 
always tore my dress in dancing, but you don’s 
now.’ Husband: ‘‘Humph! Then I didn’t 
have to pay for it.” 

Tue little one, being a guest of her grand- 
ma had been liberally foasted, whan o second 
dish of pudding came on. Looking at the 
steaming dish, she exclaimed with a sigh: 
‘‘Gran ma, I wish I was twins.” 

Tovnrtsr (to boy fishing): ‘‘How many fish 
have you caught. my man?" Boy: “Oh, I 
couldn’é count “em!” Tourist: ‘* Why, you 
haven't caught any, you little vagabond!” 
Boy: ‘‘ That's why [ can’t count ’em,’”’ 

Tae Routine Passton.—Resoner (to drowning 
woman): “ Now, madam, don’t struggis and 
we're safe; the lake is as clear as & mirror, 
and——” Drowning Woman: ‘Oh, let me 
look in it! I think my back bair ia coming 
down.” 

** You will les ma go to your wedaing, -will 
you not, dear?’ said one girl to another, 
‘Upon my word, I can’t promise. My folks 
are in such a rage about my wedding that I 
am noé sure they will even let me go to it 
myself.” 

Ferreuson: ‘‘ People accuse mo of imbibiag 
too much, but I defy them to say that i ever 
had any words with my wife's mother.” 
McCasiok : ‘‘ Guesa she don't live in the same 
house with you.’”’ Fergason: ‘' Yes, sho doer, 
bat she’s dumb.” 

An English sailor, coming up the British 
Channel after a long journey, exclaimed: 
‘Thank goodness, we've done with them 
eternal blue skies and that blinding sunshine. 
This taste of good old English fog puta fresh 
life into a fellow.” 

‘'T pont think that you give yourself oredis 
for the merits you really possess,” eaid a 
young woman to Willie Wishington. ‘I have 
been told that you are quite a hard thinker,”’ 
‘*Y.a-2-9,” said Willie. “It hag etwaook me 
that I think with a gweat deal of difiionlty,” 

Wrre: “James, if you are not doing any- 
thing, I wish you would drivsa a railor two 
on the ontaide corner of the kitchen, ro I can 
pntup aclothes-line.”” Husband (with dignity) : 
‘Sagan, you will have to do it yourrelf, I 
heave sworn not to touch 2 hammer until the 
strike ia over.” 

Scnpay Arrernodn.—Mamma: ‘And what 
did my darling Jessie learn 2+ Sanday. 
school?” ‘“Oh—oh everything, ms.” “Oh, 
nonsense, pst, can’t you remsamber whas the 
teacher talked to you about?’ ‘Oh, yes, 
ma, let me eee. Oh, yes, Blesacd are the—j 
are the dresemakers,” 


£cHooLMARM (with ominous dook in her eye) : 
‘“‘ What made you so Jate, Robert: Reed ?’’ 
Robert: “Been fightin’.” Schoolmarm (ad- 
vancing furiously): “* Youhave,eh?" Robert: 
‘Yea, ma'am, A boy sed yer woz ugly nas 
home-made sin, an’ I jest give it to him,” 
Schoolmarm: “ Well, Bobby, dear, I'll “have 
to pardon yon thia time, but contrel your 
temper the best you can.” 


Mrs. McCor: “Humph! Been playing 
billiardsall the evening, eh? Mercly playing 
bitliards, were you ?" Mr, MoCue: “That's 
all, m’. dear.” ‘What earthly good does 
billiards do? Tell methat.” ‘It (bic) trains 
ze eye, m’ dear—learn ze angles, you know 
(bic), m’ dear.” “Oh! you learn angles, dc 
you? Well, I'll take this piece of chalk 
you have in-your hend; and’ I'll draw an 
angle on the floor, and if pou can't walk is. 





you'll play no more billiards,’*’ 


es 


First Artist: “I received & magnificent 
tribute to my skill the other day at thaexhibj. 
tion.” Second Artist: “ Indeed! ‘What wag 
it?" First Artist: ‘You know the picture, 
‘ A Storm at Sea?’ Well, a man and his wife 
were viewing it and I overheard the fellow 
say: ‘Come away, my Gear, that pictore 
makes me sick,’” 

A NERY0US MAN, Whose life was made 
miserable by the clattering of two blacksmiths, 
prevailed upon each of them to remoye by the 
offer of a liberal compensation. When the 
money was paid down, he kindly ingnired 
what neighbourhood they intendad to remove 
to. ‘' Why, sir,” replied one, with a grin on 
his phiz, ‘Tom moves to my shop, and I 
move to hig.” - : 

Finst Vittace Maro: “Did you know the 
new curate had arrived?’’ Second Village 
Maid: “Yes, indeed [ do. Tsaw him get ont 
of the train, and followed him home from the 
station; and what do you think ? When he 
stepped in the mud I saw that horrid Mice 
Sniffsing whip out a string and take the 
measure of his footmark; and I hear that 
the mean cat has already set to work making 
him a pair of embroidered slippers.” 

“ Feuisw-crrizens,’ thundered the impas- 
sioned orator, bringing his fist down bard on 
the table, ‘‘ what, I ask again, is our country 
coming to? And echo answers ‘ what!’” 
‘‘Pardon me, sir,” interposed a mild look. 
ing man in the audience, rising to his feet, 
‘‘ did I understand your question to be: “What 
is our country coming to?” “ Yes, sir," 
‘* And you say echo anawers ‘what?’”’ “* That 
is what I said, sir.” “ Then there’s somthing 
wrong with the acoustics of this builiing,” 
said ths mild.looking man, shaking his head 
in a perplexed way and sitting down again. 

Burnss, after inviting hia triend Jinks, who 
has jast returned from abroad, to dinner, ie 
telling him what a fine memory his little son 
Bobby has. ‘‘And do you supp2se he will 
remember me?" said Jinks, “* Remember 
you? Why he rsmembers every facethat he 
ever saw.’ Anhonr later they enter the house, 
and after Jinks has shaken hands with Mre. 
Blinks, he calls Bobby over to him. ‘‘ And do 
you remember me, my little man?” ‘Course 
I do. You're the same feller that pa brought 
home last sammer,and ma wasso wild about 
it that she didn't speak to ps for a whole 
week,” 

A fScorcaman, who had been employed 
neatly all his life in the building of railways 
in the Highlands of Scotland, came to the 
United States in hislast years and settled in 
a new section on the plains of the far west. 
Soon after his arrival a project came up in 
his new home for the construction of a rail- 
road through the district, and the Bcotch- 
man was @pplied to a3 & man of experience 
in such matters. ‘ Hoot, mon?" said he 
to the spokesman of the scheme;-‘“ye canns 
bniid a r’alway aoross this kentry?"” “ Why 
not, Mr, Ferguson?” “ Why ric#?'he re- 
peated with an air of settling the whole mat. 
rer; ‘why not? And dinna ye eeethe kentry’s 


as flat asa flare, and you have naw place what- 
| ever to run your toonnels through?” 


PBreaxrast AT Home: “ Well, madam,” says 
the head of the house, who has anparently got 
ont of bed on the wrong side, “ what*have you 
got for breakfast this morning? Boiled eggs, 
eh? Seems to me you never have anything 
bat boiled eggs. Boiled Erebus! And what 
else, madam, may I ask?” ‘‘ Mutton chops, 
my dear,” says the wife, timidly. ‘Matton 
cheps !"? echoes the husband, barsting into a 
peal of sardonic laughter. “ Mutton chops! I 
could “have gtessed if. By the living jmgo, 
madam, if Jever eat another meal inside of 
this house—” and jamming on ‘his ‘hat and 
slamming the Gocr the aggri¢ved min bounds 
dewn the stairs and betakes himself to the 
restaurant. ‘‘ What'll you have, sir?” Bays 
the waiter, politely, handing bim ‘the bill of 
fare. “Ah!” says the enest, ‘having glanced 
overit, “let me see! Bring metwo boiled eget 





a mutton chop!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue German Emperor is said to be par- 
ticularly fond of sardines, 

In New York and Philadelphia the evening 
swallow-tail is frequently of royal blue, with 
gilt battons and velvet collar, 

Tre new shape of fur boas is to be flat and 
very wide, instead of the narrow circular 
wasp-like boas of the past. Long coats quite 
to the ground, and not fiéting in to the figure 
—in fact, the regular spencer of a past genera- 
tion—will be much seen this winter. 

Ir was remarked at the Braemar Gathering 
that the Qaeen wore much more white in her 
dress than. usual. Her bonnet was trimmed 
with white, and her shawl was white, and 
she either eat on or was covered by a Stuart 
tartan plaid. 

Miniatures stand high in fashion for 
brooches and big pins, and there is quite an 
ancestral look about these, as though one’s 
grandmothers had bought good things and 
taken care of them, 

Femazz slavesare still given to the Sultan 
in old-time pomp. An exquisitely beautiful 
girl of sixteen, that his aunt sent to him, was 
taken to the Yadiz. Kiosk in a gilt coach 
escorted by @ troop of gigantic enuchs. 

Ty all things connected with ornament as 
well as Gress fashion is an autocrat. We have 
had a regular jewel season. The Princess of 
Wales bas worn a bonnet pin in the shape of 
a gold sword, One portion of the hilt is 
formed ofa pear-shaped pearl, and the rest of 
fine rose brilliantes. 

THERE are two new ideas in hosiery well 
calonlated to please those fond of startling 
effects, the ove being green silk stockings 
with @ serpent embroidered in gold. His 
snakeship starts out at the ankle and dis- 
appears in graceful coils; the other is a new 
design in hosiery, in which the lower and 
visible hal? of the stocking is black and the 
upper fesh-coloured. 

Tuene is no better traveller amongat women 
than the Princess of Wales. She has the 
rare gift of being able to sleep for five or ten 
minutes at.a time, and to wake ag fresh as 
the proverbial lark. It is this faculty, they 
tay, that enables her ever to appear without 
trace of fatigue or ennui. 

Ewmrrror Wi1u1aM has expressed hisintention 
to make his second son “ Duke of Heligoland.” 
The official annouacement of the fact will 
take place in a few days, the Kaiser thus 
finding immediate use for his new possession. 

Quren Nartarre of Servia’s troubles have 
told terribly upon her, In two years she has 

aged twenty. 16 is said that she suffers from 
want of sleep, and has recourse to opiates, 
Her beauty is gone and with it her youth, 
and the wreck of her former self ig all that ig 
left.to tell the tale of her life. She is the 
personification of a political riddle, in the 
solving of which a nation is rendered wretched, 
& quéen outraged, and & mother disconsolate. 

Torre was to have been a meeting last 
month at the Dake of Camberland's beautifal 

chateau on the Traun See, near Gmaunden, 
betweem the Empress of Rassia and the 
Princess cf Wales, This family gathering, 
however, had to be abandoned, as the 
Emperor cannot bear to let the Empress out 
of his sight; bat the three sisters will meet 
in Denmark at Fredensborg towards the end 
ofthe month. The Empresa of Raasia has 
become ber husband's constant companion ; 
she assiste him to receive Ministers and other 
State functionaries, and acts generally as his 
adviser and confidential secretary. 

TxHosE people whoare sofond of prophesying 
the retarn of crinoline are silent for once, All 
the new dresses are as olose fitting as they 
well can be, the amount of folda being just 
enough to carry them casily over the figare 
without dragging. We are as far from the 
“tied-back” skirts ag wo are from the pout 
and improver. 





STATISTICS. 


Nearty 400,000 000 pounds of soap are used 
in England yearly. 

ENGLAND owns exactly one-sleventh of the 
land surface of Africa. 

An average of five feet of water is estimated 
to fall annually over the whole earth. 

Tuere are 4.250.000 children in elementary 
schools in Great Britain now being taught 
singing. 

A coxpic foot of gold, according to the 
authorities that profess tc know all about 
such matters, weighs about 1,203 pounds. 





GEMS. 


—_—— 


Tune is one thing you can always depend 
upon, and that is that you oan never depend 
upon others, 

An elevated purpose is a good and ennobling 
thing, but we cannot begin at the top of it. 
We mast work up to it by the often difficult 
path of daily duty—of daily duty always care- 
fully performed. 

To commence promptly, to work steadily, 
to continue with constancy, to interrupt one’s 
work amiably, to. resume it calmly, to finish it 
& little slowly, is the surest mark of a strong 
and virtuous soul. 

Tue test of a man is not whether he can 
govern a kingdom single-handed, but whether 
he can govern himself, and thus have his 
private life tender and considerate, so as to 
make his wife and children Lappy.‘ 

Ir is said that if a woman is loved for her 
beauty, the love will last three years; if for 
her intellect, she may count the adoration 
secure for ten years; but, if she is loved for 
her ways, the love will last for ever. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cor a cucumber into strips, and pnt into all 
places where ants are found, and it will surely 
drive them away. 

Lemon Manmatape.—Pee!l lemons and extract 
the seeds. Boil the peel until soft, add the 
juice and pulp with a pound of sugar to a 
pound of lemon. Boil until thick. 

Hints.—It is variedness, not variety, which 
makes a table interesting. A little surprise 
now and then has the quality of an appetiser, 
and leaves the mind aatisiied aswell. 

Meton Frirrers.—Cat the melon into neat 
pieces, removivg seeds and rind, and let them 
soak for half-an-hour ina little brandy and 
sugar; then drain them, dip in batter, and 
fry. Serve with sifted sugar over them. 

Lemon Ornram Pre.—One teacupfal pow. 
dered sugar, one tablespoonfal butter, one egg, 
the jaice and grated rind of one lemon, one 
teacupfal boiling water, and-one tablezpoonful 
corn flour dissolved in cold water. Stir the 
corn flour into the boiliag water, cream the 
butter and sugar, and pour over them the hot 
mixture, When quite cool, add lemon and the 
beaten egg, Take the inner rind off the lemon, 
and mince very small. Bake without top 
crust, 

Baxep bananas may be a novelby in some 
households. Here isthe way one cock prepares 
them ;. Allow one, tablespoorfal of sugar and 
one tablespoonfal of hot water for each banana, 
Peel the bananas, and split them in halves. 
Pat them in 4 shallow dish or platter. Melt 
one tablespoonfal of butter in hot water, and 
pour it over the fruit. Mixa Sittle salt and 
spice or lemon juice with the sugar.. Sprinkle 
it over the top, and bakeabout twenty minutes 
until brown. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue Sultan of Tarkey takes forty minutes 
to say his prayers in the morning. 

Tae French naval authorities have Gecided 
to train five hundred carrier pigeons for sex 
service along the coast, 

Tuer frozen meat trade of New Zealund has 
developed remarkably. More than one million 
carcasses are now sent yearly to England, 

Ir is a ourions fact that among the thousands 
of insects killed by the electric lights every 
night, there are no dead mosquitoes found. 

Waves are very deceptive. To look at them 
in a storm one would think the water travelled, 
The water stays in the same place, but the 
motion goes on. 

Paradoxical a8 such & Saying seemd, there is 
no doubt that the damp fogs of the country 
are more injurious than the dry, pea-soupy 
ones of London. 

Wetsn mothers put a pair of tongs or a 
knife in the cradle to insure the safety of their 
children ; the knife is also used for the same 
purpose in some parts of England, 

Cangiace wheels are now being made from 
cold rolled etee!. The spokes are tubular and 
adjastable, The wheel ia so pnt together that 
any part can be replaced withous taking off 
the tire or fellce, 

A Fioatine hotel ia to be establishedat Hong 
Kong. The vessel will have three decka, the 
lower being arranged for dining, billiard, smok- 
ing, and card rooms, Tie main deck will 
contain a drawing-room, twenty-four bed- 
rooms, each with a full-sized bath and dressing- 
room, while the upper, or spar deok, has been 
arranged as 2 promenade. 

Execrnricity is used to on’ glasa in factories. 
The glass oylinder is encircled by a fine wire 
that is connected to a small battery. The 
wire is then drawn tightly, and the ourrent 
turned op. Naturally, the wire is heated, and 
the heat extends to the glass under it. When 
in this state, water is poured on, and a clean 
break affected on the path of the wire, 

Tue coming novelty in table decoration is 
to consist chiefly of sea-ahells, either large and 
polished, to be filled with flowers, cr small 
and pretéy, arranged in mounds, with flowers 
placed upon them. Real water and rooke are 
to be the ambitious phase of the new decors- 
tion attainable by the wealthy. With sea- 
weed instead of flowers, is should be highly 
successful, 

Compvtsory common school education iz 
insisted on in the most decisive manner in 
Prussia. Every child is obliged by law to 
attend school from his sixth to hie fourteenth 
year, for the full time, and not for a few weekz 
or months of the year. Absence is punished 
by fines or imprisonment of the parents from 
three to twenty-four hours. In some cases 
parents are compelled to work out their fines. 

Wrrntn an hour after the psrformance of 
the ceremony which gave Heligoland to the 
Germans, the wife of a poor shoemaker on the 
island presented her husband with a male child. 
Under the treaty thia boy will be amenable 
to the conscription law, and in the falness of 
time will serve in tha German army. The 
event created considerable stir, and some 
benevolent German holiday-makers iasued an 
* Appeal on behalf of the first German recroit 
in Heligoland,” which was generally responded 
to. A large sum was.sobscribed, 

Tue rapidity with which flies pasa through 
the air is not likely to bs appreciated by those 
who see only with what apparent ease they do 
it. Flies wiil keep up with a fass horse, and 
thas, too, withaus lighting on him. Io an 
open expross train, through which the wind 
blows, they hold their places, flying this way 
and that without hitting against the sides. 
They must, therefore, go faster than horse cr 
train. Give man speed like this proportioned 
to hia sizs, and going aroand the world would 
be a matter of only a few hours at most, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sox (Shipton-on-Stour).—Dartford is seventeen miles 
east of London. 


Pat.—1l. It is impossible. 2. The percen' 
in a business is calculated upon the capital an 
the turn over. 


7.8. C. (Dudley).—If the greenhouse is in any way 
fixed to the ground, you must not move it without the 
landlord’s consent. 


Witp Hau.— Brigham Young, the Mormon leader, 
was born in Whitingham, Vermont. In early life he was 
a member of the Baptist church. 


Kitry.—The proper psrson to sue is the person who 
had the carriage for that part of the journey during 
which the damage was s ed. 


Dick.—North Queensland is about as bot as Central 
Africa. We could not think of recommending any one 
to go there, either male or female. 


Mapcr.—For Lancer Regiments, height, 5 feet 9 
inches; for Hussar, 5 feet 6inches. You can apply of 
the nearest Volunteer drill sergeant. 


Aw Otp Reaper.—A baker is Hable to prosecution if 
he sells bread over the counter —— by weight, or if 
he neglects to carry scales in his cart. 


Jompo.—Yes to all your anndien except the last. 
You cannot bring your rank = you ; however, you 
stand a good chance of rank. 


Nancy.—A man six feet in nae should weigh from 
176 to 180 pounds, according to a statement recently 
published giving the relative weight of men. 


Anxious One.—If aman dies withont a will, and 
leaving a widow but no children, his property, it it is 
under £500 in value, will now go to his widow. 


Inenz.—We know nothing that will effect a a- 
nent change in the colour of the hatr ; besides, all hair- 
dyes are more or less injorious. Let them alone. 


Torsy.—The great earthquake in Lishon, Portugal, 
occurred on November 1, 1755. Most of the city was 
destroyed, and about 40, 000 persons lost their lives. 


Ose my Trovsie.—You cannot detain the servant's 
box, or refuse to pay her for the past month; but you 
can sue her for damages for leaving without notice. 


Bert's Daruinc.—If the Soe is a had oneit might 
teil against the map, but if paper showed him to be 
otherwise capable, the eye would not diequalify him. 


In Distaess.—Linguistic proficiency such as you pro- 
foes is often advertised for in the newspapers by per- 
sons requiring corresponding clerks. 2. Don’t know. 


M. A. B.—1. Not unless there is a public right of 
shooting. 2. President Garfield was shot on 2nd July, 
1881, and dfed on the 19th of the following September. 


Jack.—1. In cricket a fieldsman may make a catch 
with any part of his body. 2. The wicket-keeper must 
have the ball im his hands when the wicket is put 
down. 


Cappy.—There is no means by which your friend +“ 
reatore his faded waterproof. To attempt to d 
would be to run sll the waterproofing out of it and 
it worthless, 


J. D.—The death of executors to a will before the tes- 
tator does not affect the validity of the will. His nearest 
relative would take out letters of administration " with 
ths willannexed.” 


Ratpa —You cannot possibly lose money deposted in 
the Post Office Savings’ Bank, because you give it to the 
Government to keep, and it is safe until the country 
becomes bankrupt. 


Anxious BrorHerR —Parents are liable for debte - 
tracted by their under age for necessaries on 
It is for the Court to determine" whether the goods in 
question are necessaries. 


JanetT.—The cost of prints of Acts of Parliament vary 

~with — length. You can obtain them through any 
or direct from Eyre and Spottiswoode, East 

Harding-strest, London, EC 

Is Want or ADvice. rr is not advisable lor a young 
girl to go to Queensland as an emigrant except there 
are friends in the colony to whom she can go for protec- 
tion and guidance on arriving there 

Jot.ty.—For marriage at the sagheioan 's office, or ata 
Nonconformist chapel, notice has to be given to the 
superintendent registrar. In each case the registry 
fees including a copy of the pe K 


.Rover.—We can tell you that that the only way In 

which you are likely to obtain the situation Is by finding 
out the individual called the shore o money 
iz paid, and you might get £1'a month. 


Frank.—1. The shortest time in which the Derby bas 
yt gg by 42 1-5 sec., be ene = Cyl we poly 
Ayrshire, in 1888. Kettledrum and Blair Athol each 
covered the Dechy consents Sate. Ganen. 


ALSATIAN.—It is quite irregular to hold a competition 
for prizes of any kind in a public-house. We do not 
say it is illegal, but at same time are not able to assure 
you that the police will not step in and stop it. 


Smct.—1. Fringe » & ofp can te ies So yas 
class. It is quite out of fashion. your hair In the 
way most becoming to your face. It is time you turned 
it up. 2 "Tottie” is not a mame at all, It is a 
dimfoutiv 


of profit 
not upon 


e of something, or a pet name. 





Aysition.—Going to rea ascabin boy is mere waste of 
time. Why not enter the navy, where you will be well 
cared for, and have every chance given you to rise in 
your profession? The limit of age is 16} years. 


Eain.—Tae effect of agale atsea is thought to descend 
to acomparative small distance from the surface. As 
stated to another correspondent some time since, the 
sea is probably tranquil at the depth of 200 or 300 feet. 

L. C.—Card-playing for money in a publtc-house is an 
offence for w! both the persons who play and the 
landlord who suffers them can be punished. Card- 
playing without stakes of any kind is everywhere. 

Jurrrzr.—Jupiter is the largest member of our 
planetary system. Venus is the brightest of them all, 
and Segher is the next brightest. Mars looks reddish 
to the naked eye, but is bright when seen through a 
telescope. 

Oxt Wao Wants to Know.—Mrs. Henry Wood, the 
novelist, was the eldest daughter of the lated Mr. Thomas 
Price, head of one of the leading glove manufacturing 
— ee She was born in Worcestershire 
about 


TuHEopora.—We cannot tell you what to do, because 

we have no knowledge of your ity. but we assure 

‘ou it must be a erent from what a 

ave been thinking of. ree Ae is looking for that, 

and the little of it that is is so poorly das 

not to be worth taking. You must make eataies for 
the shops. 

GOOD-BYE, 

Taere’'s a kind of chilly feelin’ in the blowin’ of the 
Z9, 

An’ a sense of sadness stealin’ through the tresses of the 

An’ it’s not the sad September that’s slowly drawin’ 


nigh, 
Bat _ + I remember ‘em I have come to say ‘' Good- 
ye ” 


“a wind is wallin’ ; ‘‘ Good-bye” the trees 
As ie ed low down to whisper with their green 
leaves white with rain ; 
- — the roses murmur, and the bendin’ lilfes 
4 
As if they all felt sorry I have come to say Good-bye!” 


I reckon all have said it, some time or other—soft 
An’ easy like—with eyes cast down, that dare not look 


aloft, 

For the tears that trembled in them, for the lips that 
choked the sigh— 

When it a ’ t00K holt o’ the heart, an’ made it beat 

** G@ood-b 

I didn’t think ’twas hard to say, but standin’ here 
alone, 

With the pleasant past behind me, an’ the future dim, 
unknown, 

A gloamin’ yonder in the dark, I can’t keep back the 


sigh— 
An’ ie Sean like a woman as I bid you all ‘‘ Good- 
e ” 


The work I’ve done is with you; maybe some things 
went wrong, 
a” a note that mars the music in the sweet flow of a 


ig! 
But, ;- = when you think of me, I only wish you 
wo 
Say as the Master sald of one: ‘He hath done what he 
could |” 
An’ when you sit Le ge in the time as yet to be, 
a fireside in this pleasant land of 
2, 
Let the — past come before you, an’ with sumthin’ 


Jes’ say: e ain't forgot him aince the day he said 
"Gocd-bye’” 


F. L. 8. 


Gementhe origin of the = “Yankee” is ». 
volved in mystery and dispute. Som authorities say 
is a corruption of the word ‘ * Boglish, or of ite Preach 
equivalent, a by the Indians, in the early days 
of New Englan 


PaTRI ie “national flag” of the British Empire 
(which Sactatap the Eng Irish flags, a 
** crosier ”) ia nion Jack. BR AT 

Standard, bearing same quarterings as are 
seen on the “shield ” of a fF Soive abil shilling. 

Howarp —When the 74th tt was raised in 
1787 ; ita uniform was the full id garb of the kilt 

the similar to that of 





J. J.—Pzersons mee to hg servitude for life, 
whether under reprieve or otherwise, are often 
released at the endo twenty years, but no strict rule 
governs the custom. 


Dovstro.t.—The a of St. Patrick's birth is uncer. 
tain; some maintain it to be in France, near where 
Boulogne now stan and some in Scotland, near 


r osomy .—The pumpkin is supposed, by some writers, 
to have come from Asia. Others think ft was raised by 
pumpkin “" ot 
was formerly 
spelled pompion, and that it vas from the old French 
pompon, Greek pepon, a melon. 
Icyorauus —You must attend the evening classes for 
females at the nearest 


§ 
: 
ALE 
E 
ped 


many like yourself 
One hour under a teacher will do you more thana 
fortaight of your own unaided —— He how 
you should learn, and puts you on the right road. 
meg se —Your friend need not — need the least 
Po Phe attack he refers to will not recur, providing 
lady is now quite healthy, b bat it is —_ 
poesia tha t rf may have left her somewhat 
; that, however, can be provided cena 
Sp a idicando ub thanent anike pence Ini horeae, 


Rotirxnc Stonz.—l. No use writing to a Sailors’ 
Home; situations are not obtained there. You must 
write to the manager of a line or company, stating your 
experience. But you are late, the season is almost 
~~ See a laying up steamers for the 
winter = aig . The flying squadron is a whole 


A. Y.—An sgnostic is one who holds that anything 
beyond material phenomena is unknown, and, ooeaaity 
we can at present judge, unknowable, and 
that we do not know, and cannot know, qngtting ot 6 

Cause or of an unseen world of which we have no 
experience. The word was suggested by Pr 
Huxley in 1869. 

Gwen.—l. We doubt if we could make oureelves 
intelligible if we attempted to describe how to net. 2. 
The te of Belize is damp and hot, but not 
unheal The ordinary summer heat is much greater 
than that of our “ hot” days a at home. You should not 
think of going there without asking a medical man 
whether you are suited to the climate, 


Dovetas.—Calcutta b:ing a British port there is no 
British Consul there. The owners are really the parties 
from whom you should get information, and we are at a 
loss to understand why it is not forthcoming. There 
has now been time for letters from the place. Of 
course, the crew would take the first engagements they 
could get, and even the owners may not know where 
they are. 

LucILLx.—To remove warts, touch them with a little 
nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), or with nitric acid or 
aromatic vinegar. The lunar caustic produces a black, 
and the nitric acid a yellow stain, either of which 
passes off in a short time; the vinegar scarcely dis- 
colours the skin. Common washing soda will sometimes 
remove warts. Soak them well in a strong solution of 
it several times a day. 


M. F. H.—In common parlance, there is no distinction 
made between a lie and a falschood; but among those 
who use epithets as weapons, and havea full knowledge 
of ee degrees a severe and 
odious than At may be simply a 
false report or statement, made without intention to 
injure or mislead anybody; but a He is a falsehood told 
with the exprees intention to deceive. 


BarBara —The best recipe for the complexion is 
regular habits in eating, working, and recreating. 
Plain, wholesome food, a daily — as much moderate 
outdoor exercise in the fresh air as possible, as little 
time spent under the gaslight as circumstances will 
warrant, with the use of a mild soap, or 
washing in water in which oatmeal has been mixed, 
is the arrangement bst calculated to produce a fine 
complexion. Cosmetics ruin the skin. 


Leprosy.—The especial causes of leprosy are stated to 
be ‘hardship, privation, exposure to cold and wet, bad 
or insufficient f food, and the absence of the means of 
Shane tndase » peoniinn manne 
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